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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Let This 

Be An 
ORIGINAL 
Christmas 


The choosing of the little gift troubles 
everybody. The more you think and study, 
the more puzzling it becomes. How weary you 
grow of the same old shop suggestions year 
after year—a handkerchief—a necktie—candy 
—some useless trifle. 


But here is a new idea: give your friends, 
instead of the conventional gift, holiday pack- 
ages of Nabisco Sugar Wafers—the most de- 
lightfully original little gift ever conceived. 


These exquisite confections, in their glori- 
ous coverings of white and red and gold, are, 
for Christmas giving, further adorned with 
dainty holly ribbons, under which are beauti- 
fully illuminated cards to convey your compli- 
ments and good wishes. Nothing quite so 
pleasing as Nabisco for the little Christmas 
gift has ever before been seen. 


Why not surprise your friends with this 
new expression of warmth and cheer—this 
charmingly original thought for Christmas? 
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T was afternoon of the Sunday 
before Christmas vacation, and ‘‘the 
mob,’’ eight strong, was gathered 
in the study of 16-18. It was dusk, 

: and the hearth was bright, while 
about it the mob draped itself at its ease. It 
was a luxurious, old-mahogany, old-china, old- 

Persian-rug study, as everything was luxurious 

that appertained to Marie Stonewell—‘‘pam- 
pered plutocrat,’’ the mob called her when it 
wished to anathematize and offend. 

Marie herself was luxurious. It was curious, 
with her upbringing, how she had learned to 
take such skilful care of Little Treen, her room- 
mate, who was both poor and sick; but then, 
Marie had learned several things from Little 
Treen, or for her sake. ‘‘Little Treen,’ she 
was called, because Katrina was too big and 
formal for such a will-o’-the-wispish bit of a 
thing as she. 

The mob was talking of its imminent house 
party. The mob was in its senior year, and 
for three years that house party had been a 
motion they had tried in vain to carry through. 
Something always happened to somebody. 

Such a glorious house party as it was going 
to be! May Belle Fairfax was going to take 
them all to her home in Kentucky. They were 
going to have a real old Southern Christmas, 
such as May Belle had painted for them in 
colors that glowed to the life. And this time 
everybody was going, even Treen, who generally 
managed to escape a good time in one way or 
another. But on this occasion to have had her 
assert her independence in financial matters 
would have been insupportable. Marie and 
Helen ‘‘of Troy’’ had settled that! She had 
led them a chase that made her cough, but they 
had laid violent hands on her in the corner by 
the window-seat, where she sat panting, her 
little homely face turned up to them, her black 
eyes popping with impudence. 

“T won’t!’’ she cried. 

“Why cad 

**Money !”’ 

‘Treen, do you love us ?”’ 

**Yes’m !’? 

‘*Treen, how many is eight minus Treen ?’’ 

‘*Seven—and plenty !’’ 

“Tt’s none at all!’’ 

**Stuff !’’ 

*“Treen, a snob is a person who lets money 
matter. Treen is a snob!’’ 

There was something in their eyes so gentle 
that it mastered her. One of those swift 
changes came that made Treen’s face so-won- 
derful; while you watched, the sauciness all 
vanished ; only the sweetness was left. 






“I'll go if you want me,” she said, and they | 


kissed her, both of them at once, with resound- 
ing heartiness. ‘‘ Do you two know how 
much J am giving you ?’’ asked Treen. 

But money was unfortunately not the only 
difficulty. Treen might get sick. She gen- 
erally did get sick. Just let a little gaiety peep 
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down went Treen! \. BX 

‘*Treen’s luck.’? The AS A) j 
words had a dolorous es. ke Ss 
sound on any lips but ONS 
made you laugh. She had = A 
a way of winding her thin 
arms about her narrow little chest, and rocking 
to and fro while she mocked and moaned. 

**O the body of me, so small, only eighty- 
three pounds of it, and yet the mischief it can 
do! I can get sick more often, more sudden 
and more miscellaneous than anybody I ever 
knew !’’ 

So, as Christmas and the house party ap- 
proached, the mob watched Treen with anxious 
eyes. This was Sunday. They left on the 
following Wednesday. ‘Treen did not seem to 
be ‘‘getting anything,’’ so far as any one could 
see. 
The eight were gay as they talked that 
Sunday, and Treen, stretched out as ever upon 
the couch, was merriest of all. But sometimes 
in the dark she glanced up at the flickering fire 
shadows on the ceiling with an ironical little 
smile, for Treen had a secret, which she could 
keep. 

How could they wait until Wednesday! 
Marie’s father had begged to be allowed to send 
his private car and the chef thereof to meet 
|them in New York. May Belle’s mother, 
| having finished her Christmas shopping, would 
| meet them there, too, and the college brothers. 
| Such fun as they would have on the way 
| down, and such a beautiful story-book Christ- 
mas as awaited them in Kentucky! 

Then another thing, it was their senior year, 
and the shadow of the parting sometimes fell 
across their merriest hours. When again would 
the eight join hands and go off for a gala time 
together ? 

A bell rang, and the six visitors trailed off 
to dress for Sunday supper. Marie came and 
sat down on the floor by Treen’s side. 

**The best of all is that you are going, Treen,’’ 
she said. 

Treen’s face was bright and elfin in the glow, 
as she gazed into the red coals. She gave Marie’s 
plump hand a quick, sharp pinch, one of the 
naughty tricks she had, but her lips remained 
tight shut. 

If Marie could have wrapped Treen in cotton 
batting and kept her on a shelf in a glass ease, 
she would have been perfectly happy. Marie 
had always been so comfortable herself that 
it had been a revelation to her to see how sick- 
| ness and worry and poverty could clutch at a 
soul. 

Marie was a rather slow sort of person, and 
| Treen was made up of a hundred swift-changing 
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patient, and now she under- 
stood Treen. 


cleverest mind in college, an 
opinion which not all the 
college faculty would have 
shared. But Marie was 
| right, nevertheless. Marie had an air of opulence 
all about her, in her rosy, full-blown beauty, 
her tall, broad-shouldered figure, her stately 
carriage, her stylish clothes, a little too mature 
for twenty-one. It somehow suited her to be 
a little overdressed. 

In appearance she was an impressive young 
person, one who arrested the attention of 
people. In reality she was the simplest, 
warmest-hearted, most unconscious girl that 
ever breathed, a pillar of strength and restful- 
ness to a little fighter with fate. 

It was hard for Treen to keep secrets at bed- 
time, and from Marie, who would come moving 
with quiet, slippered feet about Treen’s half- 
darkened room. Her great braids fell to her 
knees and her silken dressing-gown rustled 
softly about her. She brushed Treen’s hair, 
| she rubbed her little aching body, and she 
| kissed the knot of worry between Treen’s 
eyes, and a great peace descended upon the 
tired girl. 

But to-night, when, like a little weary child, 
Treen put her arms round Marie’s neck in a 
last good-night clasp, she did not tell her 
secret. Instead, she pretended to be very, very 
sleepy, for that was what would please Marie 
|most, and Treen loved Marie, oh, far, far too 
| much to disappoint her! 
| Marie went off to her own bed. There was 
ja horrid feeling in Treen’s eyeballs. She 
| put up her hands and pressed the lids down 
tight. 

al Seg 

Never !’’ 

Treen sat up in bed, her hands about her 
knees, and in the dim half -light addressed 
| the foot-board in a belligerent whisper : 

**Mortal body, you mean, sneaking, low-down, 
old broken rattletrap of a body, come out here 
and be talked at! I’d thank you, thing, to 
know your place and keep it! I don’t mind 
how much you hit me! I can stand it. I’m 
used to it. I’m used to limping along half a 
mile after my classes with back work like 
a millstone about my neck. I’m used to that, 
and as to giving up good times, goodness knows 
I’m used to that, too! But, O body, you might 
have let them have their Christmas! You 
needn’t make me worry them! I can’t stand 
it, I just can’t stand it!’’ 

For a minute Treen was shaken with a storm 
| of sobs ; then lying still, remembering she could 
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she said. ‘‘ Tears not allowed! 








|talk and laugh so much. 


| of the mob remained intact. 


not afford a headache, she continued repreach- 
fully : 
**And Christmas ought to be Christmas, too.’’ 
She went on, with pauses between the sen- 


moods; but Marie had been | tences : 


“Well, when things have to be stood, the next 


Incidentally | thing’s just to stand them, and not make faces 
she thought Treen’s the | about it. But what would mother do if she 


knew, and Marie? That’s just it, though. 
They don’t have to know. I can just go by 
myself, and be done with it, and be thankful, 
as the doctor said, that it’s vacation, and I have 
two weeks free. Perhaps I ought to tell, but 
I can’t bear it to spoil anybody else’s Christ- 
mas.’’ 

Then Treen proceeded to stay awake until 
four o’clock ; but that was another of the things 
she was used to. 

‘*Treen,’’ Marie said to her, after dinner the 
next night, ‘‘it always frightens me when you 
It always means 
you’re sick. Are you?’’ 

‘*Pity I can’t be allowed to laugh when 
Christmas is coming!’’ stormed ‘Treen. 

On Tuesday Treen packed ap a little box of 
Christmas things, and addressed it to a small 
town in lowa, where her family, large, affec- 
tionate and unpractical, managed to get through 
the winters somehow without Treen to manage 
for them. 

The box would not have been highly valued 
by the express company, but it contained 
enough humorous sentiments, written in Treen’s 
crabbed, heavy little hand, to supply the family 
with comedy for a week. 

Treen had been too tired to go into town to 
buy the gifts, so Marie had gone, faithfully 
trudging from store to store to see how much 
could be bought for twenty cents, or twenty-five, 
her stipulated allowance. You think she might 
have added to the amount surreptitiously? So 
did Treen. Therefore she demanded the check 
slip for each purchase. 

Wednesday evening came, and still the plans 
College closed at 


two o’clock. They were to take the half past 


| two train to town, there to connect with another 


train for New York. Everybody was in a rush. 
Periods free from lectures were spent in flying 
about the halls and the village, making the last 
preparations, bidding one another good-by. The 
Christmas good-bys are the gayest good-bys in 
the world. 

At ten Treen, coming into the study, met 
Marie, coated and gloved, starting forth. 

**Treen,’’ she cried, ‘‘I hope I put everything 
in your trunk! I’ve locked it, anyway, and 
put the key in your bag. I’ll pack that when 
I come back. You haven’t a thing to do but 
lie down. I’m going to get our tickets now 
and check the trunks, so that they’Il have plenty 
of time.’’ 

Treen walked over to the window and knelt 
upon the window-seat, with her back to Marie. 

‘*Perhaps you’d better not check my trunk, 
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Marie,’’ she said, ‘‘considering that I’m not 
going to Kentucky.’’ 

‘*'Treen !’’ 

Treen faced about and buried her face in 
Marie’s furs. 

‘*Marie, I’m so sorry! I always spoil every- 
thing! It’s just that the doctor thinks I’d better 
stay here and be quiet.’’ 

“Stay here in college alone with the house- 
keeper i ae 

‘And keep quiet,’’ repeated Treen. 

‘“Treen,’’ asked Marie, sinking into a Chair, 
her eyes dilated, her voice a whisper, ‘‘what 
in the world is the matter with you now ?”’ 

At this Treen tumbled back and squatted in 
a little heap on the floor, laughing irresistibly. 

‘‘O Marie, the way you said that was so 
funny! How can you look so serious? I’m 
not dead yet!’’ 

‘*Aren’t you—really ?”’ asked Marie, eying 
her anxiously and trying to be reassured. 

‘“‘No, not a bit. It’s just that the doctor 
thinks I’m not fit for the journey and the gay 
doings and all. So good-by and Merry Christ- 
mas to all of you! But, O Marie, if you love 
me, please don’t talk about it, and don’t let the 
others talk about it! I can stand it all right 
if nobody says anything.’’ 

‘*Very well, we won’t,’’ said Marie. 

‘** And, Marie,’’ went on Treen, coming near, 
and planting her sharp little elbows on Marie’s 
knee, her chin upon her hands, ‘‘ you’!l promise 
to have a good time for me—to have my good 
time as well as your own ?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ said Marie, absently. Marie 
was thinking. Treen’s announcement had been 
abrupt, and Marie thought slowly. 

**T can’t be happy unless I can think you are 
having a merry Christmas, Marie.”’ 

“Yes, dear, I know that,” said Marie, 
promptly, as if the fact formed part of the 
argument she was debating in her mind. 

‘*Aren’t you going to check your trunk?’’ 
asked Treen. 

“Oh, yes, of course,’’ and off she went. 

But it is possible to go to the station and yet 
not check one’s trunk. It is also possible to 
take the two-thirty train to town without making 
connections with the train for. New York. 
**Town’’ is a big place, and in it most college 
girls have friends with whom they may linger 
a day or two if they like. 

Nothing is so quiet as a college hall when all 
the girls have gone home for Christmas. The 
dining-room was dark except for the gas-jets 
over the long table, where Treen and Miss 
Prynne, the housekeeper, dined in state. 

“So you didn’t go to Kentucky with your 
friends, Miss Lawes ?’’ 

‘*No,’”’? answered Treen, cheerily. ‘‘At the 
last minute I decided not to. But I’m going 
to town to-morrow to stay for vacation.’’ 

“Of course you’ll have a good time there,’ 
said Miss Prynne, politely. 

‘Oh, yes, a grand time!’’ responded Treen. 

The next morning Treen packed her suit-case. 
She had no trouble in deciding what to put in 
it. Then she deposited the suit-case and herself 
in the college bus, and was whirled away to 
the station and thence into the city. 

The city streets were full of Christmas. 
Everybody seemed to be going shopping. 

**How well everybody seems to feel!’’ thought 
‘Treen to herself, as she leaned back in her seat 
in the car. She had a long, chilly ride before 
her. Hospitals always are in such out-of-the- 
way places! She arrived after a while, and 
paused before she climbed the tall steps of the 
great building, big enough for so many people 
to be sick in. Then she gripped her suit-case 
and trudged up. 

“It is a funny way to spend a Christmas 
vacation,’’ she admitted to herself, ‘‘but it 
would be worse if I had let anybody know.’’ 

It seemed strange to undress and go to bed 
in the middle of the morning, but the nurse 
was quietly authoritative; and then, when one 
has carried a weary ache round with one for 
months, it is pleasant to feel oneself in bed, even 
in broad daylight. 

It was Saturday, and the Christmas dawn 
struggled tardily through the long blinds of 
Treen’s high window, slowly revealing, in the 
gray light, the bureau and the wash-stand and 
the two chairs, all the bare, high-walled room. 
To Treen it felt as if she were floating over a 
deep space, she felt so light and so far away. 

A nurse came in, flung open the blinds, and 
began to brush Treen’s hair, as she lay there 
quietly in bed. 

**Do you know what day it is?’’ she asked. 
**Merry Christmas, Miss Lawes!’’ 

Treen smiled. It seemed too much trouble 
to speak. The nurse went out. Other nurses 
followed, one at a time, some with medicine, 
one with a porringer of milk. Treen watched 
them dreamily. 

The gray morning changed to jocund sunlight. 
Treen’s brain grew clearer, too, although her 
body still felt limp and remote. It was really 
Christmas, and here was she, Treen, lying on 
a little white bed, with four gray walls looming 
about her, and in all that great building not 
a soul that really cared. The nurses were kind, 
of course, but they could not care. 

There would not be a single Christmas present 
for her that day, not a letter, not a flower. If 
the door would only open and let in some one 
whom she knew! She took to watching it, 
wishing it would. Then, in spite of weakness, 
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the real Treen asserted herself. What was she 
complaining about? It was all her own fault. 
If she had only told, there were friends enough 
and to spare who would have heaped her room 
with flowers and covered her bed with notes of 
love and greeting; but also, if she had told, 
hearts she loved would have been full of care 
that Christmas morning. 

Her mother, out West, if she had known! 
Marie, down South, if she had known! No, 
Treen could not have stood that! It was much 
better this way. 

The head nurse, when she made her morning 
rounds, took a sprig of holly from her dress and 
laid it in Treen’s hand. Treen did not know 
it was because at all the other beds the head 
nurse had visited there had been abundant 
evidence of Christmas thought—at all but 
Treen’s. 

After she had gone, Treen took to watching 
the door again, wishing. But what was that 
noise in the hall? What was that nurse saying? 

“Right in there. If you don’t stay too long, 
it will do her good, I am sure.’’ 

The door opened and a girl stood there, warm 
and glowing with the brisk winter weather, 
her black hat and furs setting off all her rich 
color, her arms full of red carnations and holly, 
her face shining with a light lovelier, sweeter 
than Treen had ever seen there. 

Treen held out weak hands, her eyes hungry 








‘*Marie!’’ she | buzzard, or gaunt and bloodthirsty suckling 
| sow had discovered its hiding-place. 

Marie dropped her flowers on the bed and But all three were potential dangers, of 
knelt beside it. which instinct made Red Robinette aware. 

‘‘Why, I couldn’t let you stay up here all | Left to herself, she would keep the calf unseen, 
alone for Christmas, and yet I knew it would | even by the herd, until it was steady and swilit 
break your heart to think I hadn’t gone. So | on its legs, meanwhile suckling it covertly, and 
I just went to the Carrs’, and—and thought | grazing or browsing always within call of it, 
Christmas morning I’d come and surprise you | yet conspicuously aloof from its immediate 
and stay with you the rest of the time. So | neighborhood. 
this morning I went out to college, but you} Cesar, the big white mastiff tagging at 
weren’t there, and nobody seemed to know | grandma’s heels, gave a little gruff bark that 
anything. I was terribly worried, and then | made Red Robinette prick her ears and shake 
I thought of the doctor. And I made him tell | her head. 
me, though he said you’d made him promise not| Grandma frowned at him. ‘‘You had no 
to. O Treen, how could you?’’ business to speak unless I asked you,” she 

But Treen was too white to be scolded. She/| said, but so amiably that Cesar took it for 
lay utterly weak and utterly happy, toying with | praise and wagged his tail. 

a red carnation. Sonny pulled off his coat and flung it down 

‘‘I didn’t have any Christmas present till| in the shade of a sapling, saying, with a half- 
you brought these,’’ she said, in her faint little | whistle, ‘‘ Keep guard, boy!’’ Then to grandma, 
voice. ‘‘But, Marie,’’ she added, looking up|as Cesar settled himself, snuggling jealously 
at her, “‘I haven’t any Christmas present for | over the garment, ‘‘I bet that calf is in the 
you.”’ brush, up there on top of the slope.” 

Marie thought of something the head nurse| ‘‘Maybe,’’ grandma said, placidly. ‘‘Any- 
had told her. She took Treen’s hands in her | way, we’ll hunt for it first ourselves, and not 
warm, gloved ones; in her eyes still shone that | take the dog. That always scares the cow and 
wonderful light. She touched Treen’s forehead | makes her spiteful—and Rob isn’t any too 
lightly with her lips. Her voice was solemn | gentle right now.’’ 
with thankfulness as she said: ‘*You’d better stay here with him, while I 

‘*You are my Christmas present, Treen !’’ go hunt,’’ Sonny said, setting his hand over 


with a yearning it hurt to see. 
breathed. ‘‘How —’’ 
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go up one side; I’ll take the other. And be 
sure to keep an eye out for Rob; she’ll come 
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charging if she hears the calf bleat.’’ 


his eyes and squinting at the thickets. 
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HEN the Jarvis cattle ‘‘ran 


out,’’ that is to say, from 
Ww the first of April to the middle 





times a week. 
to come home every night, and lie, chewing the 
cud or sleeping, round about 
the front gate. ‘The herd was 
rarely more than twenty 
strong. There were commonly 
four or five cows in milk, as 
many dry, with young steers, 
heifers and yearlings to make 
up the tale. They had a fine 
range—the ‘Tennessee creek 
bottoms, full of blue-grass and 
richly budded thickets, the 
high woods, carpeted all over 
with nimble-Will, and the 
Baker fields, where redtop, 
orchard-grass and white clover 
strove valiantly, and in spots 
successfully, against broom- 
sedge, the lustiest vagrant of 
the open. 

The suckling calves ran in 
the front lot. It was fairly 
grassed, shady, and quite big 
enough to have been called 
a lawn, only nobody ever 
thought of it. 

The cow-pen was cut from 
one corner of it. It had bars 
on the outside for the cows, a 
slip-gap upon the inside for 
the calves. Letting the right 
calf through the gap, with the 
whole lot so eager they almost 
knocked you over, was a mat- 
ter of the nicest judgment; 
yet Sonny managed it somehow, to the satisfac- 
tion of grandma and Betty, the black milkmaid. 

In a way, the three of them were partners. 
Grandma had put her own two cows in the 
herd, and her son, Farmer Jarvis, thought it 
no more than right that she should have the 
butter money. Grandma in turn gave Betty, 
over and above her regular wages, every tenth 
dollar received for the butter. Sonny’s share 
was not quite so specific, but a good deal more 
liberal—as any boy of any age who has ever 
been intimate with his grandmother will readily 
understand. 

Upon a May morning in a quick and forcing 
spring, the salters went out a little after day- 
light. Grandma was a bit anxious. The cows 
had not come home the night before,—at least 
she thought not,—although she had sat up 
until nine o’clock, listening for the bell, and 
having her heart rent by the bleating of the 
hungry little calves. She was surprised not to 
hear them as she went through the yard gate. 

The surprise changed to mild annoyance, 
oddly mingled with relief, at Betty’s call: 

“Ole Mis’, I specs dee ain’t no milkin’ to do 
dis mawnin’. I took an’ turned dem cows an’ 
calves tergedder last night when I come f’m 
meetin’, ’bout de fust chicken-crow. Ole Bell, 
desateful critter, look like she gwine break her 
neck to get to her li’l’ calf—atter stayin’ off 
ontwell dat time o’ night.’’ 

‘*T wonder if Robinette came up?’ grandma 
said to Sonny, as they went down the lot. 
‘‘T’m right anxious about her; she’s going to 
find a calf now pretty soon.’’ 

**She’s found it and hid it! Look at her!’’ 
Sonny said, joyously, pointing to a beautiful 
deep red animal with a white-starred forehead 
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SG ~)) of November, grandma and Sonny | the rest of the herd lay at ease, some in the 
“SS made a point of salting them three | hard, dusty road, others bedded luxuriously in 
Thus the beasts were encouraged | the grassy edge of the woods. 
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‘*We’re not afraid of her,’’ Sonny said, 
puffing out his cheeks. ‘‘ You and Cesar didn’t 
need to come. I can drive her and the calf 
home my lone self.’’ 

Half an hour later Sonny repented of his 
vainglory a little. The calf was too well hidden 
to be found by poking and peering; perforce 
Ceesar was called to nose it out. 

He ran straight to a thin, unlikely brier 
clump, barking as he ran, when, presto! Red 
Robinette was after him, as hard as she could 
They scrambled up pell-mell as Sonny and go, her head low, her tail high, her breath 
coming out in leng, angry 
snorts. She ran at the dog, 
bowled him over, and was on 
the point of goring him with 
her short, spreading horns, 
when there burst out from the 
brier clump the most beautiful, 
wavy-coated calf, pure white 
except for a shell-pink nose, 
one deep red ear and a single 
round red spot on the shoulder 
opposite. 

For the space of a breath 
it stood rigid, its tail stiffly 
extended, its eyes, dark and 
limpid and lustrous, very wide 
open. Then with a _ long- 
drawn bleat it ran to its dam, 
who instantly cuddled it under 
her neck, but kept herself well 
between it and her four-footed 
enemy. 

**Dear, dear! I’m so sorry! 
But my, the calf is a beauty !’’ 
grandma said. ‘‘I’m going to 
name it Tulip right off ; it puts 
me so much in mind of my 
white tulips, so very white 
they are, with little red flecks 
at the tips.’’ 

‘*We’d better be thinking 
about getting home,’ Sonny 
said, a little anxiously. 
Robin’s fighting mad. Sure 
as we try to drive her now, she’ll bellow up all 
the rest to help her trample down Ceasar. I 
believe she’d even hook you if you tried to put 
your hand on her. Better let her alone till 
father and I can come after her.’’ 

“I’m afraid to risk the calf. It’s the very 
prettiest I ever saw, and not like any other,’’ 
grandma said, eying the small creature. She 
made a step toward it, but drew back as 
Robinette lowered her head and glared at her 
with eyes of battle. 

It was a distinct relief to hear hoofs pounding 
over the turf, and a hearty voice saying, 
**Hello, Aunt Nancy! Have you stolen my 
young calf? If you haven’t, you’ve got the 
deadest match to it. Took mine up home only 
yesterday, and here it stands before me, right 
to a hair.’’ 

‘**That’s not so strange, John, if Brandy is 
the mother of it,’’ grandma said, smiling up 
at the broad-shouldered, ruddy horseman. 
‘*Brandy and Robinette here are both of old 
Sook’s stock, the fine cow Grandpa Wheaton 
drove along with him when he came over the 

Thus she held them in check—all but Red | mountains from Carolina. Now I come to 
Robinette, who, milked clean and full-fed on | think of it, old Sook was white with one red 
wheat- bran mash, was suspiciously eager to | | ear. I know, because Grandmother Wheaton 
reach the grazing-ground. Indeed, the minute | | said onee my Cherry, that father gave me when 
she was beyond reach of Bell-cow’s threaten- ‘I married, ought to have been named Sook, she 
ings, she broke into an ‘awkward, lumbering | was so much like her, only she had more red 
trot, that quickly became a still more lumbering | on head and neck.’’ 
run. But when the herd and the searchers; ‘‘Queer how dumb beasts throw back!’’ the 
came up with her, half an hour later, she was | newcomer said. 
up to her neck in a dewy thicket, industriously | He was Farmer Wheaton, grandma’s nephew, 
browsing, with an air of having nothing what- | and the Jarvises’ next neighbor. No brothers 
ever on her mind. were closer to one another than he and his 

Grandma smiled approval. She knew Red | cousin, Jim Jarvis. It was-the most natural 
Robinette had found her baby safe; no wildcat, | thing in the world for him to say, ‘‘You take 








Grandma shook her head, saying, ‘‘No. You 
= WILLIAMS \ 


and fine tapering muzzle, who stood 
outside the gate, lowing a faint greet- 
ing. Evidently she had but just come; all 





. THE TWO... WENT RACING OFF TOGETHER. 


grandma came through the gate, and charged 
after them with such a rush that Red Robinette 
was almost hustled to her knees. But Sonny 
looked out for her manfully, stirred to pity by 
her painfully distended udder. Milk trickled 
from all but one of the big pearly teats. The 
little new calf she had left in hiding had not 
yet found full appetite. 

Sonny was wild to go calf-hunting immedi- 
ately, but grandma said sagely, ‘‘A calf will 
always keep till after breakfast.’’ 

Yet before the sun was an hour high they 
were trudging off toward the old fields—since 
grandma was reasonably certain they would 
find what they sought in one of the brier 
thickets there. 

They went along the cow-path, and in the 
wake of the herd. Bell-cow led it, marching 
slow and stately, three yards in front of the 
others, almost stopping now and again to snatch 
tempting leaves or tender budded tips, but 
never too much occupied to brandish her 
crumpled horns at any adventurous or impatient 
herdmate who sought to pass her. 
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Cesar and trot along to my house, Aunt Nancy, 
—it’s a half-mile nearer than home,—and leave 
Sonny and me to drive up your cow. My, but 
she’s a beauty! Looks as if she might give 
four gallons at a milking. The calf, I see, isa 
heifer. What’ll you take for it at weaning- 
time ?’’ 

“‘I’d give it to you, John, cheerfully, only 
I’ve already promised it to Sonny. Maybe 
you can trade for the calf 
with him,’’ grandma said. 

Farmer Wheaton looked 
interrogatively at the lad, 





banks. Springs, even the boldest, ran languidly 
if they ran at all; wells failed so completely 
that cistern water for drinking had to be hus- 
banded with the nicest care. 

On the upland nothing grew—neither grass nor 


| taller; also that her red markings were of a 
| richer color, and very slightly unlike Toby’s. 


Tulip’s red ear, for example, had the faintest | 


possible ring of white hairs where it joined the 
head, while Toby’s had the white ring bold 








in the slough-meadows, so they cost nothing 
beyond salt and the trouble of marking. 

But there was never any word of two red-eared 
white heifers. Sonny and Farmer Wheaton, 
though, comforted themselves with the belief 
that their strays had somehow separated, and 





herbage nor tilled crops. Whoever had grazing 

beasts had no choice but to drive them down into 

the river-bottoms that they might not perish. 
When at last the rain came, 





who answered with a smi- 
ling shake of the head. ~ 

“Not even for ten dol- 
lars ?”? Wheaton asked. 

Again Sonny shook his 
head. ‘‘No, not for 
twenty,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
got all the money I want. 
Father sold my yoke of 
young steers last week, so 
I’ve got no live things but 
my horse and my pigeons 
and chickens, and—well, 
and Cesar; but he’s sort 
of everybody’s dog, so, 
Uncle John, I’m bound to 
keep little white Tulip.’’ 

That was the beginning 
of it. All through the first 
year Tulip throve famous- 
ly, growing in beauty no 
less than in bulk. So did 
her far-off cousin, Toby, 
the daughter of Brandy, 
but neither grew out of her 
astonishing likeness to the 
other. 

Farmer Wheaton said 
there was a difference—one 
red shoulder-spot was a lit- 
tle higher than the other, 
although for his life he 
could not say offhand which 
owned the higher spot, 
which the lower. What he 
was ready to swear to 
was that the mothers were 
easily the very best milkers 
in the county. They gave 
pailfuls night and morning, 
but that was not the best of 
it; the milk was so rich it 
yielded double quantities of 
butter. 

He was seeding his fields 
to grass, to go seriously 
into dairy-farming, hence 
he was keen to buy Red 
Robinette and her calf. But 
grandma said placidly that 
she really could not spare 
Rob. There was so much 
butter eaten on the farm 
that without the red cow 
there would never be any 
to sell. And Sonny was 
more than ever resolved to 
keep Tulip always for his 
very own. He would not 
even let her bear the Jarvis 
mark—under-bit in the 
right ear, crop in the left. 

He said it was because 
he meant to pick out a mark 
for himself by and by, but 
down in the bottom of his 
heart he admitted to him- 
self that he had hated to 
have Tulip hurt so badly— 
her ears raw and mangled, 
her white coat blotched 
with her own blood. 

By some odd chance, the 
next spring Toby, likewise 
unmarked, was turned out 
upon the range. But there 
was not the least danger of 
confusion. Each herd fol- 
lowed its own bell home, 
and although it might mix 
with other cattle in brows- 
ing and feeding, lay down 
to sleep well bunched about 
its ruler. 
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Red Robinette and Bran- 
dy had each newer calves, 
but that did not make them 
indifferent to the white 


beauties. They lowed imperatively to their big | 
daughters, rubbed noses with them, mooing | 


contentedly the while, and licked them mater- 


nally round the ears, on the face and along | 


the neck—the only parts of a cow’s anatomy 
out of reach of her own tongue. And at night 
they bedded less than two yards apart, to say 
nothing of standing side by side, knee-deep in 
the pond, at gossip, cow fashion, in sparse 
little smothered lows and bleats. Sonny at 
least was sure they told each other many things 
in the long, bright summer days that ran on to 
the big drought. 

From midsummer to the first of September 
hardly a drop of rain fell. Ponds everywhere 
dried up, even the deepest water-holes in the 


Swamp. The creek, in normal summers a mere | 


thread of bright water, shrank to the barest 


cleansing, 


reviving flood, there was hurrying | 
and scurrying among the uplanders to find and 


and clearly defined. Again, Tulip’s shoulder- 
spot had shaded edges, while Toby’s was as 
clear and hard of outline as if stenciled. 

Still, with the heifers thus side by side, it 


animal. 
in blessed, 


CHRISTAAS CANDLES § 
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CEO BLISS PERRY : 
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T is time to light the Christmas candles. Light them, you ng @ 
you, and let them burn with a clear, joyous flame. Big candles 
and little, colored candles and plain, let each be blazing! The 
little candles must give all the light they can, and the big candles 

all the light they will, for there can never be too much radiance on Christmas 

Eve or Christmas morning. Bring out the half-burned last year’s candles, 

too, even though the memory of last year calls tears into the eyes, for this 

is the day of such joy as shall change sorrow into peace. Bring out all 
the candles! The room may be bare or sumptuous. The gifts may have 
been chosen with painful thought and paid for with hoarded pennies; or 
they may have been purchased lavishly, and more from habit than from 
love. But never mind now; they shall all be sacred and beautiful 

the gleam of the Christmas candles. Has the gospel story first been 
read, and, if the children were not too little and too impatient, Milton's 

“Ode on the Nativity’? If so, then light the candles! There is no 

other Christmas tree quite so fine as a fir balsam, itself shaped like a 

tapering flame and redolent as incense. But any tree will serve, or for 

that matter no tree at all, for the real Christmas candles, surely, are the 


ii CANDLES IN THE HEART Iti 


HESE are glowing to-day for very joy, each in the measure of 
its greatness, like the wax candles which burn big and bright if 
they are big, little and bright if they are little, but are all flaming 
heavenward in rapture. Christmas is for everybody. To 
each of us the Child was born, and the world that was redeemed is our 
world. The merry greetings of Christmas morning are but symbols of 
that redemption. The children’s happiness, the neighborly good-will, the 
generous deed are at once memorials of that pure dawn of long ago, and 
prophecies of a day more perfect still. Indeed, when we truly keep 
Christmas in the heart, the heavens are so near the earth that the angelic 
voices are like the voices of those we love, and the faces of those we 
love shine like the faces of the angels. WVe forget the poor gift, the 
half-filled stocking, the anxiety. Ve think only of the perfection that is so 
close, after all, to our imperfection. To live but one day in good-will 
to all men is to anticipate and hasten that day when all men shall live in 
good-will. 


id CANDLES IN THE WORLD iii 


ET them shine clearly, for the earth would be dark without 
them, and bravely, for there were never so many shining as 
there are to-day. There will yet be peace on earth, in spite 
of the pride and anger that lurk in each human heart. It 
will come. Selfishness and hatred delay it indeed for a while, and the 
spirit of war has been stealing upon the preoccupied souls of men, like a 
wild beast creeping toward the camp when the fire is low. — But do not 
lose heart. It is a good time to light all the candles, and to hold them 
high and steady. Do they seem to light but a little space? That is 
because we cannot see far enough yet. Have you never camped on a 
mountain summit, drenched all day long in fog, until at sunset a breeze 
tossed the folds of the cloud aside, as one draws aside the curtains of 
a cheerful room, and there in an instant were the golden valleys, the 
cities, and the far, shining sea? It had been a fair and sunlit world 
below you all the while. We know that our Christmas vision of a 
wide world at peace is only a glimpse of a reality that is to be. Before 
we can live in the daily joy of it we must make brighter the shadowy, 
treacherous places here where we are camping. We must light all the 
candles, friends, and keep them burning until it is full daylight everywhere. 
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took a close look to distinguish them. 
one might easily pass for the other. 


Apart, 
own. 


It is thus that the candles now lighted in the heart shall also be- 
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CANDLES ON THE TREE i : 


had been mistaken for a single 
So they waited hopefully for shedding- 
time the next spring, knowing well that with 


the starting of the new 
coats the homing instinct 
awakes. 

When May came in, with 
a riot of soft airs, a flood of 
lush growth, clouds of sing- 
ing birds and other clouds 
of joyous wayside bloom, 
Sonny, with a _ swelling 
heart, watched the herd 
getting fine new coats, and 
went out nearly every morn- 
ing with a vague hope of 
finding Tulip at the gate, 
lowing for salt, or shrinking 
and slinking in the dewy 
green woods, fearing the 
resentment of the herd at 
her home-coming. The herd 
had a way of meeting waifs 
and strays most inhospita- 
bly, butting them, jouncing 
them to their knees, pom- 
meling them with cruel 
blows of their horns. 

Tulip in good fettle would 
a little more than hold her 
own—conquer a peace with- 
in the first half-day. But 
if she came weak and half- 
starved, as his fear pictured 
her, the herd might do her 
serious harm. 

Sonny watched and wait- 
ed the month through—in 
vain. Then something hap- 
pened that threw him all 
in a fever. Unele John 
went down into the bot- 
toms, and by help of a man 
or two hired there, drove 
home the likeliest young 
white cow, with a fine red- 
roan calf, clearly owning 
shorthorn blood. 

He said the cow was 
Toby beyond peradventure. 
Did he not know his own 
stock? Had not the jade 
fought like mad against 
leaving her adopted grazing- 
ground, and not ceased from 
charging on the drivers un- 
til she came to the old fields ? 
From there she had trotted 
on unresisting. But he was 
not to be fooled by her pre- 
tense of giving in. She 
should not set foot on the 
range for at least a year. 

Sonny looked the white 
cow over, drawing hard 
breaths. He could not be 
mistaken; she was Tulip! 
There was the shaded spot, 
the faint line on the ear. He 
spoke up stoutly, claiming 
his own, and was called an 
impertinent jackanapes, a 
grasping young  blunder- 
head, for his pains. 

And that made Farmer 
Jarvis very angry. Sonny 
was the apple of his eye, 
and had been brought up to 
speak truth and only truth. 
He stood up for his son 
roundly. The result was a 
bitter quarrel that came to 
the very edge of blows. 

It was not the cow’s value 
—for that he did not care 
a pin. Indeed, he declared 
he would gladly give her to 
Farmer Wheaton, if he 
would but take back what 
he had said and admit that 
Sonny was right. 

Farmer Wheaton was as 
far beyond mere mercenary 
consideration. He had been 
touched nearly, in a tender 


spot, by the imputation of failing to know his 
A stockman born and bred, 


he prided 








bring home their own cattle. 

Whoever gathered together his whole herd 
was lucky indeed. Most of the stock-owners 
were thankful to come off with the loss of half 
a dozen head. 

Grandma cried for joy at having Red Robin- 
ette back, although she was wofully shrunk in 
milk, and with a calf so saucy it was hopeless 
to think of ever again roping him off. 

Aunt Lucy Wheaton rejoiced likewise over a 
recovered and ruined Brandy. But Sonny was 
heart-broken ; Tulip and Toby were alike among 
the missing. 

Yet he had seen them both only a fortnight 
before the drought broke, browsing side by side 
in a nipped and ragged cane-brake, and had 


trickle, hardly more than a damp streak between | noted with pride that Tulip was an inch the 





Sonny spent every Saturday that autumn 


riding in search of them, and scoured the} 


whole river-bottom for thirty miles up and 
down, looking through cane-brakes, slough- 
meadows, and big stripped corn-fields, exam- 
ining the herds of the sparse plantations. Once 
or twice he heard vaguely of a white heifer with 


a red ear, who was shy as a deer and nearly as | 


agile, haunting woodsides and grazing within | 


sight of other cattle, but never mingling with 
them except at salting-time. 


himself on knowing all there was to know 
about horned beasts. Of course he would give 
Jarvis’s boy the white cow, he said,—somewhat 
less free-heartedly than his antagonist,—rather 
than have him cry over it and hurt Aunt Nancy’s 
feelings. But as for agreeing that the creature 
belonged to Sonny—well, nobody yet had ever 
got him to admit that actual facts were not so. 

He even drove the stray over to the Jarvis 


| gate. Within an hour she had been brought 


Nobody had tried | 


seriously to drive her within bounds, and to | 


casual pursuit she had shown a clean pair of 
heels. 
Cattle were much plentier in the bottoms 


back and put inside his own gate. After that 
every day bred more bad blood. 


Farmer Jarvis forbade mention of the Wheaton 


|name in his hearing, and Farmer Wheaton, if 


business took him past the Jarvis place, made 


than in the upland. They ran out the year|a point of looking the other way. 


round, feeding on the cane and the wild oats 


The end might have been tragic if grandma 
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snuffed vigorously a dozen times, made a feint 
of brandishing their horns and pawing the dirt. 

The white cow answered them in kind, 
standing with horns at guard, one foot well 
forward and tail swinging, although slightly 
outheld. 

For half a minute she kept the pose of battle ; 
then, with a snuff and a smothered bleat, she 
ran to Red Robinette, and began to lick her 
neck, the while rubbing affectionately against 
her side. Then, all in a wink, the two of 
them went at Brandy, pushed her to her knees, 
kicked at her disdainfully, and went racing off 
together to graze in the swale. 

The men watching them drew long breaths. 
Each held out a hand. Grandma clasped them 
one in another, and said huskily, ‘‘Ah, my 
sons, you see a mother knows her own!’’ 


had not been a wise woman. At first she lost 
sleep, and grew wan and aged over the quarrel. 
Then she plucked up courage, and took matters 
in her own hands. 

‘*?’m ashamed of you, James and John!’’ 
she said, cheerily. ‘‘Quarreling over a cow 
like children over a ginger-cake. Listen to 
me, and you'll soon get at the straight of 
things.” 

They did listen. And thus it happened that 
upon a midsummer morning Brandy and Red 
Robinette were simultaneously turned into the 
grass-land along with the stray. 

‘They took no notice of each other. Browsing | 
side by side had bred in them familiar con- | 
tempt. But each, at sight of the white cow, 
lowed threateningly and snorted after the 
lowing. Then both went closer to the newcomer, 


ca EVE At SOPER; 
















OPER’S was a 

lonely place at 
best. The cabin 
stood high up on a 
mountain creek, be- 
cause, years ago, ‘‘Ole man Soper’ 
had found a gravel bar there with 
gold in it. He had brought Mrs. 
Soper and their only child, Amanda, 
from the valley, sixty miles away, 
had built the cabin, dug ditches to 
carry water to his ‘‘diggings,’’ and 
for a time lived in great hope and 
joy. They were rich then in the 
promise of the future, and happy in 
their new-found wealth. . 

When there was water they all 
worked. Mrs. Soper toiled in rubber 
boots, an old pair of her husband’s 
trousers, a woolen shirt falling loose 
outside, Chinaman fashion, and an 
old round hat, poor relic of the past, 
with some scanty semblance of a 
feather still clinging to it. She held 
the nozzle through which the water 
spouted against the bank. Soper, for 
his part, shoveled the gravel into the 
sluice-boxes, and ‘‘ Mandy,” standing 
barefooted upon them, forked out the 
rocks. 

But the dream soon ended. ‘The 
pay-gravel was only a narrow streak 
along the rim rock of the bar, and 
back of it there was nothing. When 
Mrs. Soper died, Mandy rode Co- 
manche to ‘‘the valley’’ to notify their 
few friends and neighbors, while 
Soper, in the strength and rudeness 
of his sorrow, in his sweat and 
tears, dug the grave. 

A few years later Joe Larsen, in 
his prospecting, had found gold on 
one side of the creek and Mandy on 
the other. ‘The justice of the peace 
eame from the valley and married 
them, and they went to live in the cabin Joe built 
under the hill, where the caiion begins. There 
Essy was born, and there she received the 
name of Esmeralda, as if her parents, in lack 
of other things, had sought a gilding for the 
little life that promised to be so bare and meager. 

Then had come the snowslide, when Essy 
was three years old—in the winter of the great 
storms. It caught the cabin, crushed it in its 
cold, cruel grasp, and hurled the logs upon her 
sleeping parents. 

Old Soper heard that awful rushing roar, | She named him Jet. 
and ran out. ‘‘ Kelse,” the trapper, who had | The colt, coming to Essy’s call, soon fol- 
recently moved in, was already on the way from | lowed her about. She fed him bread when 
his cabin, a little below, carrying pick and | | they had plenty of it, and when they had little— | 
shovel, and Soper followed. They worked like | for her grandfather, broken in spirit and dulled 
madmen, without pause or speech, till Soper by all his trouble, was old and crippled—she gave 


water in the spring to 
mine with, or a bad 
winter for ‘‘fur to 
run,’’ the trapper made 
his rations smaller that 
she might have more. 

With so few interests, there was 
naturally great joy at Soper’s when 




















ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER. 
“O NORM,” SHE CRIED, “JET HASN'T 
COME HOME!” 


to old Comanche, the buckskin mare, a son 
was born. When Essy opened the door one 
morning she saw beside the old mare a colt, 
| which seemed to be all legs. Essy hobbled 
excitedly back to the big bunk in the corner 
of the cabin, and cried: 

‘‘Daddy! Get up, quick! There’s a little 
horse with Comanche—a little black one.”’ 

Essy, claiming the colt by right of discovery, 
promptly gave him all her admiration and 
much of her love. Because he was so black, 








eould touch Joe, and then his daughter ; but | | him the crusts, holding them in her hand for | 


they were dead. The sky was gray in the east | | him to eat. 
before the child was rescued. ‘The logs as they | 
fell in, had, in a way, roofed her over. ‘The | 
little face was pale and dark round the mouth, 
but she was breathing. They took her to the 
eabin and revived her, laying her on her grand- | 
father’s bed, where, in her pain and weakness, | 
she moaned faintly. 

Kelse, the trapper, was wise in many ways. 
He had all the secrets of the mountain plants 
and was master of a rude but effective surgery. 
He saw that Essy’s leg was broken in three 
places, and he knew there was no doctor within 
a hundred miles. He split some pieces from 
a few discarded ‘‘shakes,’’ washed out some 
flour sacks, and tore them into bandages. Then 
he walked irresolutely to the door and hung 
back a little, with his hand upon it, for he was 
tender-hearted and dreaded what he had to do. 
While he worked, his head was cool and his 
hand steady, but when he came out he trembled 
like a man with an ague. 

Perhaps Kelse did as well as any one could 
have done. One of the fractures was very bad, | looking for him.”’ 
and the reanited bones left one of Essy’s legs| ‘‘Didn’t he follow the mare in?’’ 
shorter than the other, so that she had to use| Norman. 

a crutch. But she was a happy, cheery little} ‘‘No,’’ and dropping her crutch in the snow 
thing, the only light left in poor old Soper’s | and throwing both arms round his neck, as he 
barren life. | bent: over to put down a sack of flour, she cried, 

The old man still worked a little when the 


**You’ll go find him, won’t you, Norm ?’’ 
water ran, made a bare living, nursed his rheu- “Course I’ll go. I’ll bring him. Here’s 
matism, and loved Essy. Kelse was devoted 


Kelse coming now.’’ 
to her. If luck was against them, with no ‘‘Had a rough time getting in, I guess,”” was 


She had little, and this, her one 
poor pet, became her first thought and her last 
one. 

The winter after Jet was a year old, Norman 
| Bass came and trapped with Kelse. He was | 
fond of children, and made much of Essy. | 
That summer and, indeed, the previous winter, | 
| everything had gone wrong. 
| scanty water for the mining, and Kelse had 
caught little ‘‘fur’’ ; but after Norman came in, 
they found a spot in the gravel better than the 
rest, put up a rocker, carried water to it, and 

rocked out a few more ounces of gold. 

It was a late season. Just before Christmas 
—they dared wait no longer—Norman went out 
with his two horses, carrying the little dust he 
had, bought flour and bacon, 
snow-storm packed it in. As he was taking 
the packs from the horses, Essy hobbled out 
through the deep snow to him. 

“O Norm,’’ she cried, ‘‘Jet hasn’t come 
home! He’s lost. Comanche’s here, and the 
others; but he’s in the snow. Kelse is out 








asked 








| 
| 


There had been | 





and in a driving | 


Kelse’s greeting to Norman, as he plowed his 
way toward him and Essy. ‘‘Snow’s three feet 
deep on the mountain, and ’twill be five before 
morning. Can’t see where that colt can be.” 
‘* Been » Rock Creek ?”’ 
*Fa:” 


**T reckon we’ll find him in Summit Valley. 
Foolish like, he put up to the rocks. Ii he’s 
there, we’ve got to get him out to-night. Run 


in, Essy, and put some bacon on. I| haven’t 
eaten to-day. Been pulling and hauling the 
horses, and couldn’t stop.’’ 

Kelse had begun to help his friend unpack 
the horses, and Essy, fishing her crutch out of 
the snow, struggled back to the cabin, leaving 
the two trappers alone together. For a time 
neither said anything. They were men of few 
words at best, and each was busy with thoughts 
he would not have cared to express. Each was 
thinking of the meager life, the scant pleasures 
of the little girl who had touched so closely the 
hearts of both. Each knew what a trip to 
Summit Valley on a night like this would mean 
—how great the chance was that neither would 
ever return to the cabin from the waste of wind- 
swept, snow-covered mountains. But neither 
hesitated or thought for a moment of abandoning 
the trip. 

‘* Hope we’ll find him up there,” said Kelse, 
at last. ‘‘Essy’ll take it pretty hard if we 
don’t.’’ 

“Tf he ain’t there, we’ve got to find him 
somewhere else,’’ said Norman. ‘‘She doesn’t 
have much, and she thinks more of Jet than 
she does of any one o’ the rest of us. ‘To-mor- 
row’s Christmas. I was going to bring her 
home some little thing, but it took all the dust 
to pay for the grub.’’ 

‘* Fact! To-morrow is Christmas,’’ said 
Kelse. ‘‘I’d clean forgot !’’ 

It was dark when they started on their snow- 
shoes, Essy in her excitement crying and saying, 
**You’ll get him, won’t you, Kelse? You 











pulled and hauled with all their strength. 
They tramped and shoveled a way through, 
and tugged at Jet. 

When they would get him nearly up, he 
would fall back again, but at last he was on his 
feet. Norman held him up and Kelse shoveled, 
for the track had filled even while they worked. 
Then they pushed and pulled, and just when 
it seemed as if they could not get him through, 
Jet began to help himself. 

When at last they reached the top, where 
the wind kept the ground bare, they stretched 
themselves out, exhausted. Jet’s instinct told 
him that the low ground was before him, and 
he sniffed and whinnied. Kelse stood up, 
shook Norman upon his feet, and they started 
again down the mountain. They made perhaps 
a hundred feet in that one spurt, and stopped for 
breath. Then they made a longer stage, and 
then another. Jet’s spirits rose, and he began 
to plow ahead, and when they were within 
four miles of home he left them entirely, and 
went on by himself. 

After Kelse and Norman had gone, Essy ran 
to the door every few minutes, and as she moved 
about the cabin, stopped frequently to listen. 
She helped her grandfather get supper, but she 
could eat none of it herself. 

“Course they’ll find him, won’t they, 
daddy ?’’ she said, time after time. 

**Reckon they will,’’ replied the old man, 
cheerfully, ‘‘but the snow’s pow’ful deep and 
still coming. Maybe they’ll have no end of 
trouble with him; but don’t you be afraid. 
Kelse, he knows all the places where he’d go. 
He’s a pow’ful man in snow, and so’s Norm. 
For all we know, the colt may be making home 
himself.’ Perhaps he’!l get here ’fore they do.’’ 

**Tt’s so dark!”’ she sighed. 

‘‘Darkness doesn’t trouble a horse.’’ 

**T know what I’ll do,’’ she said, and in her 
quick delight jumped upand down. ‘‘I’ll light 
a candle and put it in the 
window, so Jet will see. 
Can’t 1, daddy ?’’ 

‘*T’ ve been savin’ them 
dips lest you be sick or 
somethin’ .’’ 

She climbed into his 
lap and fastened her arms 
about his neck, as he sat 
with his dish-cloth in 
one hand and a tin cup 
in the other. 

‘* But, daddy,’’ she 
urged, “‘maybe he’s dy- 
ing on the mountain, and 
he’ll see the light and 
come. Lain’t going to be 
sick, but Jet, he’s worse 
than sick; he’s lost. 
Can’t 1 have the candle, 


daddy ?’” 

The old man dropped 
the dish-cloth on the 
floor and the cup slipped 
from his hand. 

*‘Certain, Essy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘certain you can 


have a candle. They’re 
up on the top shelf—five 
of ’em. You get one. 
The stick is up there 
nigh ’em.”’ 

Essy climbed upon the 
table and got the candle. 
Soper lighted it and put 
it in the miner’s candle- 
stick, and Essy stuck the 





“ALL THE TIME THEY WERE ON THE TRAIL, THERE SHINED 
A STAR IN THE EAST.” 


know where he is, Norm.’’ And she stood in 
the door, watching them until the falling snow 
and the darkness hid them from her. 

It was eight miles to Summit Valley, and 
up-hill. 

The snow was so soft and the men made 
such slow progress that it was nearly mid- 
night when they turned into the valley; but 
| there, up against a straight wall of rock that 
| formed a partial shelter from the snow, was 
| Jet. He whinnied, and when they came up he 
put his head on their shoulders. 

There was no time to lose, for the snow was 
getting deeper. They tramped ahead and urged 
him on. He was loath to leave the shelter of 
the rocks, but, pulled and pushed, he plunged 
at last side-deep into the snow, and as they 
tramped on he floundered after. 

For a mile or more they moved along, and 
then came the worst place of all. They must 
climb the hillside to get round the craggy rocks 
where the cafion closed in. Here Jet, steaming 
and tired, lay down in the snow. But Kelse 


| had brought a shovel, and they dug the snow 





out and tramped it down for a few rods ahead. 
Then they put Jet on his feet and pushed him 
along. 

The men were hours getting up the hill, for 


the snow was already five feet deep, and fast | Stories about them old Bible folks. 


increasing. 


in a great drift, through which they had to | 
pass. 
would go no farther, but sank down in the drift 
with outstretched neck. Kelse was a strong 
man, and so was Norman, although he had 
already been two days in the snow. They 





| of ’em now—come to me as I was thinkin’. 
At the top of the ridge the snow had combed | | 


sharp point into the logs 
below the window. It 
had been a year since she 
had seen any light but that of day or the fire, 
and what promise that flame held out! 

Soper drew up the big chair he had made for 
‘*mother,’’ and sat gazing into the glowing fire. 
Essy, who had been running from door to win- 
dow, one minute full of hope, the next of despair, 
came at last and leaned her head against her 
grandfather’sarm. The old man roused himself 
from his reverie and put his hand upon her head. 

“‘This is Christmas Eve,’’ he said. ‘‘To- 
morrow’s Christmas. ’”’ 

‘*What’s Christmas, daddy ?”’ 

“Oh, Christmas is a day. They say Christ 
was born on Christmas, and they call the night 
before it Christmas Eve.’’ 

‘*Who was Christ, daddy ?’” 

‘‘Haven’t ye ever heard? 
told ye?” 

‘ ‘No. ” 

He lifted her up. 

**Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ He’s God’s Son ; and’ cause 
He was born on Christmas, folks keep the day.” 

**What do they do, daddy ?”’ 

“Oh, they eat a lot—all kinds o’ 
things !’’ 

‘*Sugar and dried apples ?’’ 

**Yes, all kinds o’ things. When I was 
young, like you, my mammy told me lots of 
I mind one 
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Haven’t I ever 


ch’ ice 


“What is it about, daddy ?’’ 


“It’s about how Christ was born. Some 


When the colt was nearly through he | men were travellin’, one from the north, one 


from the south and one from the west. ’ Pears 
like they travelled night-times, ’cause all the 
time they were on the trail, there shined a star 
in the east. No man ever saw such a star 

















before, and none but them could see it. They 
travelled and they travelled, but all the time 
there was the star p’intin’ to one place, and so 
they come together; and when they come to it 
’twas a stable. They went in, soft and quiet. 
There was folks there, round a manger that 
they fed the horses in—just like Comanche’s. 

‘*The folks didn’t say a word, but the woman 
that was there, she moved a little, so they could 
come up, and they went and looked into the 
manger. 

‘*There was a baby,—just born, —such a baby 
as no man ever saw. Round His head was a 
ring o’ light, strong like the sun, but soft-like, 
so it didn’t blind ’em; and His face wa’n’t like 
no other baby’s. 

“Then they saw it all, and fell down on their 
knees, worshipin’ Him, and said, ‘He is God’s 
Son! There ain’t any doubt about it. He is.’ 
And they ran to their packs, uncinched, and 
brought in gold cups and silver pitchers—for 
they were rich men—and gave ’em to Him. God 
put Him in the manger like as ’twas the orneriest 
place, and like as if folks, being mostly poor, 
He wanted ’em to see there wa’n’t any one born 
poorer. That was the p’int of it. He sent 
Him to save ’em all, and ’stead of puttin’ Him 
in a golden cradle with di’monds covering it, 
He put Him in a manger, so’s they could all 
sense it. 

‘*The men givin’ Him things kind of set 
the fashion, so since then it’s been the thing 
to give presents on a Christmas.’’ 

**I’d have liked to see Him, daddy, with the 
light round His head. *Twas good in God, 
wa’n’t it, to have Him born so, ’cause now we 
folks can see He thinks just as much about us 
as He does about rich folks. ’Twas good, 
*twas pow’ ful good.”’ 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘’twas so. Back in the 
States, when it comes Christmas Eve, all the 
young ones hang their stockings up round 
the fire, and along in the night comes an old 
feller—Santy Claus, they call him. He goes 
into every cabin,—comes down the chimney,— 
and puts candy, dolls and things in the stock- 
ings. Somehow—I disremember about it now 
—this Santy Claus is kind of an angel like.’’ 

**Perhaps Christ sends him, daddy. Perhaps 
He remembers how the rich men gave Him | 
presents, and sends Santy Claus with 
things for other folks.’’ 

**Perhaps He does. Them things 
is so long ago I most forget.’’ 

‘‘Say, daddy!’’ Essy jumped up. 
“*S’pose I hang my stocking up,— 
one of the red ones,—would he come 
down the chimney ?”’ 

The old man’s voice grew husky. 
“I reckon not, Essy. He’d have to 
come so far, and it’s snowing so. 
We’re such far-off folks it’s likely 
he doesn’t know about us.’’ 

“Candy and dolls, you said, 
daddy ?”’ 

**Yes, all kinds of things.’’ 

“I'd like a doll, daddy. No, I 
reckon he wouldn’t come, we’re so far 
off; but I do want a doll pow’ful.”’ 

‘Yes, Essy, if I only had one for 
you; but I haven’t got anything. ’’ 

Essy felt the tears upon the old 
man’s face. ‘‘You’re not crying, 
daddy, ’cause you haven’t got things 
for me? Why, daddy, I don’t want | 
anything! When you get rich you’ll 
get ’em for me then—candy and dolls 
and a new dress and shoes. Candy 
—and dolls—and ribbons,’’ she re- 
peated, drowsily, as her head fell 
back against her grandfather’s arm. 

Soper watched the fire and dozed 
away. The night wore on, the snow 
still fell, the fire burned low, the light 
at the window went out. 

Essy’s eyes opened. She rubbed 
them and wondered why she was not 
in bed. Then she heard something, 





slipped under the old man’s arms, off his lap, | of the fashionable folk by whom, according to | |of the Poets’’ ; 
It all came | the old topographers, the spot was once fre- | | burgh bookseller ; 
to her then—Jet’s loss, her watching, and— | quented. 


and stood listening on the floor. 


There was that sound again! 

She hopped to the door, opened it, and in 
came Jet’s black head. She put her little arms 
round the neck that bent low to her caresses. 
She cried and shouted in her joy. Soper woke, 
rose from his chair and hobbled to the door. 

“T’ve got my Christmas, daddy! It wa’n’t 
so far and we wa’n’t so poor he didn’t come! 
Course he couldn’t put Jet in a stocking, but 
Santy Claus brought him to me—right to the 
door !’” 

‘*Yes, Essy, he did so,’’ assented Soper. 

Essy was waiting in the doorway when Kelse 
and Norman, wearied almost to death, staggered 
in a little after daybreak. Even as she cooked 
breakfast she told them eagerly of Santa Claus, 
and of how he had given Jet back to her. 

‘*It didn’t make any difference at all ’cause 
we were poor and far off,’’ she said. ‘‘He 
brought Jet right here to the door when you 
were looking for him way up in Summit 
Valley. . Wasn’t he pow’ful good to me?’ 

Kelse and Norman looked at each other for a 
second and then looked away. Neither of them 
smiled. ‘‘I reckon he was, Essy, no mistake,’’ 
said Kelse. 

‘*That’s so,’? agreed Norman. 
is a white man.’’ 


“*He surely 


And so Christmas came to Soper’s, as it should | 








it was but a misty memory of the past. But 
in the hearts of all were love and tenderness 
and sacrifice, —the willingness to give themselves 
for those they loved,—and these things are the 
very spirit of Christmas, because they are the 
spirit of the Christ in Whose name we keep it. 


come to all, in joy and thanksgiving. No child 
in al! the land was happier than Essy. Perhaps 
the trappers, rude of speech and unlearned in 
the ways of the world, had thought of Christmas 
as a day kept in “the States’’ with feasting 
and the giving of gifts. To the old prospector 
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RAVELLING up Fleet Street from 
Temple Bar to Ludgate Hill, not 
very far from the opening of Fetter 
Lane and the old Church of St. 

k~9 Dunstan-in-the-West, you will no 
doubt notice that the third of the ‘‘courts’’ 
or passages to your left is—or was until very 
recently—headed ‘‘Johnson’s Court.’’ 

The words will probably attract your atten- 
tion at once, especially if you happen to 
remember that into the ‘‘indiscriminate orifice’’ 
of a dark letter-box, which, until a few 
months ago, existed in the right wall of this 
very passage, Charles Dickens, then a young 
man of one and twenty, furtively dropped his 
first contribution to James Grant’s Old Monthly 
Magazine. 

This literary association with Johnson’s 
Court should be sufficient to prepossess any 
one; and for this reason the visitor to Doctor 
Johnson’s old house will in all likelihood prefer 
to approach it, not by way of Hind or Bolt 
Court, which, to be sure, would be more direct, 
but through Johnson’s Court, although, strange 
to say, Johnson’s Court is not named after 
Johnson, any more than the old Boswell Court, 
which once existed not far from Temple Bar, 
was named after his biographer, Boswell. 

Turning, then, out of Fleet Street into John- 
son’s Court, and keeping to the right, you 





younger brother, James, suggested the work to 
him as one which would 
certainly be well received ; 
but that Johnson, al- 
though at first catching 
at the proposition, said, 
after a pause, in his ab- 
rupt, decisive manner, “‘I 
believe I shall not under- 
take it.’’ 

He himself confirmed 
this story in part years 
afterward. ‘‘Dodsley,’’ he 
said, ‘‘first mentioned to 
me the scheme of an Eng- 
lish dictionary, but I had 
long thought of it.” Of 
this there is corroboration 
in the ‘‘ Plan’’ itself, since 
it shows that the project 
must have occupied his 
mind during the lifetime 
of Pope, and Pope died 
in 1744. ‘*Were he still 
alive,’’ says the ‘‘Plan,’’ 
**solicitous as he was for 
the success of this work, 
he would not be displeased 
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that I have undertaken 
it.”” 

But however early the 
inception may have been, the execution belongs 
to 1747, in which year a number, or ‘‘con- 
geries,’’ 
called—clubbed together to carry it out. ‘Two 
of these bore the honored name of the still exist- 
ing firm of Longman ; there were two Knaptons ; 
and the remaining three were the above-men- 
tioned Robert Dodsley of Pall Mall, Andrew 
Millar of the Strand and Charles Hitch. 


| emerge presently upon Gough Square—a narrow 
| “*L’?-shaped enclosure, at present given over 
to places of business, suggesting little or nothing 





FROM A PAINTING BY 


A 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


pire ro DOCTOR JOHNSON AT WORK. 
HE sum to be paid to the author was fifteen 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, and he 
estimated that he would be able to complete his 
task in three years. But even his own belief 
in his powers was a little disturbed when he 
fully realized what he had engaged to do. 

‘*l confess,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I am frighted at 
its extent, and like the soldiers of Cesar, look 
on Britain as a new world, which it is almost | 
madness to invade.’’ 

It was in the stimulating altitude of a garret 
that the dictionary was compiled and completed. | 
At the summit of the Gough Square house was 
one large room, occupying the entire width and 
breadth of the building, and lighted by five 
windows, three in front and two dormers at 
the sides. 

Although not very low-pitched, it must never- 
theless have been sufficiently packed when it 
was tenanted by the six copyists, or amanuenses, 
who assisted Johnson in the mechanical part 
of his labors. Boswell has preserved their 
names, and five of them, oddly enough, consid- 
ering Johnson’s antipathy to North Britons, 
were Scotchmen. There were two Macbeans; a 
Shiels, who was part author of Cibber’s ‘‘ Lives 
Stewart, the son of an Edin- 

Peyton, who had been a 
| teacher of French, and a Mr. Maitland. They 
were all of them men of some attainments, who 
“were associated in a common enterprise only 
| by a common necessity. 
| Johnson’s method of work has been described 
both by Boswell and Bishop Perey. According 
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THE COMPANION.” 


NO. 17 GOUGH SQUARE. 


T°? the left of the passage by which you 
enter, and occupying the entire northwest | 
comer, is No. 17, now the printing establish- | 
ment of Messrs. Waller & Baines. This house, 
authenticated by the circular tablet of the 
Society of Arts, was Johnson’s home from 1749 
to 1759. It is intimately connected with his 
work, and especially with his famous dictionary. 
On account of the dictionary he took it. He 
worked at the dictionary while he lived in it, and 
he was still living there when, in April, 1755, 
the dictionary was given to an expectant world. 

“*The Plan for a Dictionary of the English 
Language’ was first issued in 1747, when 
Johnson was eight and thirty. Up to this 
time his chief labors had been in connection 
with the Gentleman’s Magazine of Edward 
Cave. But he had already published one of 
his best poems, the imitation of Juvenal’s 
Third Satire, entitled ‘‘ Tondon,” and one) 
admirable short biography, the life of his old 
associate, that erratic and surely overrated per- 
sonage, the poet, Richard Savage. 

How long the idea of the dictionary had been 
in his mind, Boswell cannot inform us. 
There is a well-known story that once, when | 


information at first hand, he began by reading 
carefully a number of selected English writers. 
From these he extracted sentences embodying 
the words he intended them to illustrate. Under, 
or before and after, each of these sentences he 
drew a pencil line, and marked in the margin 
the first letter of the word to which it related. 

Most of the books so treated were derived 
from his own library, a miserably kept and 
ragged regiment, recruited, in all probability, 
from the Moorfields book-stalls. Others were 
borrowed from friends; and Boswell had seen 
several in which the black-lead scoring was 
still discernible. 

When the doctor had duly penciled the pas- 
sages required, the volume was handed to the 
transcriber, who copied them out fair on sepa- 
rate slips of paper, which he then proceeded to 
arrange under the respective words. Then 
Johnson prefixed the definitions and collected 
the etymologies ‘‘from Skinner, Junius and 
other writers upon the subject.’’ 

His first biographer, Hawkins, who has 





to Perey, who professes to have obtained his | 





DOCTOR JOHNSON 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


of booksellers—congers, they were then | 


| by 


| 


| Chesterfield and another, 








|assembled a good deal of information as to 
Johnson’s predecessors in philology, says that 
he made use primarily of an interleaved folio 
copy of Bailey’s Dictionary, and that he added 
to this his new words and fresh examples, 
while Boswell has a paragraph which exhibits 
him actually at work. 


A PARAGRAPH FROM BOSWELL. 


OCTOR ADAMS found him one day busy 

at his dictionary, when the following dia- 
logue ensued. Adams ; This is a great work, 
sir. How are you to get all the etymologies? 
Johnson: Why, sir, here is a shelf with 
Junius and Skinner and others; and there is 
a Welch gentleman, who has published a col- 


he was sitting in Robert Dodsley’s shop,— | lection of Welch proverbs, who will help me 
the ‘‘Tully’s Head’’ in Pall Mall,—Dodsley’s | with the Welch. 


Adams: But, sir, how can 
you do this in three years? Johnson: Sir, I 
have no doubt that I 


can do it in three years. 
Adams; But the Frenck 
Academy, which consists 
of forty members, took 
forty years to compile 
their dictionary. John- 
: Sir, thus itis. This 
is the proportion. Let me 
; forty times forty 
sixteen hundred. As three 
to sixteen hundred, so is 
the proportion of an Eng- 
lishman to a Frenchman. 
—With so much 
and pleasantry could he 
talk of that prodigious 
labor which he had un- 
dertaken to execute.’’ 
Perhaps the most popu- 
lar episode of this pro- 
longed enterprise is the 
author’s connection with 
that elegant patron of let- 
ters and ‘‘plastron [butt] 
of dedications,’’—as he 
styled himself,— Lord 
Chesterfield, then a prin- 
cipal secretary of state to 
King George II. 
Dodsley, being known to Chesterfield, had 
‘*suggested a desire’ to have the ‘‘Plan’”’ or 
‘*Prospectus’’ addressed to his lordship, who 
was understood to favor the design. It seems 
clear from Boswell that Chesterfield saw the 
‘*Plan’’ in draft; and Mr. Croker is said to 
have actually inspected such a draft, carefully 
written by a copyist, but signed in great form 
Johnson himself. This draft, moreover, 
bore evidence of its having been corrected by 
and Johnson had 


son 


see is 


ease 


adopted the corrections. 

But Chesterfield, having received the ‘‘ Plan’’ 
officially, seems to have let the matter drop. 
According to a popular story, which has even 
supplied the subject of a painting by Mr. E. 
M. Ward, Johnson moreover suffered the indig- 


|nity of being kept waiting in Chesterfield’s 


}antechamber while the nobleman was wasting 


E 








| flattering terms, to the 


| his time with the coxcomb and comedian, 
| Colley Cibber; but Johnson, although in his 
| famous Jater letter to Chesterfield he speaks of 

‘waiting in your outward rooms’’ and being 

‘‘repulsed from your door,’’ assured Boswell 
that his quarrel with Lord Chesterfield was the 
result of no particular incident, and ‘‘that his 
lordship’s continued neglect was the reason 
why he resolved to have no connection with 
him.’’ 

When the time of publication was approach- 
ing, Chesterfield endeavored to repair his over- 
sight, perhaps in the expectation that the book 
would be dedicated to him. He accordingly 
inserted two papers, Nos. 100 and 101, in The 
World of Edward Moore, calling attention, in 
forthcoming volumes. 
He recommended a previous perusal of the 
**Plan’’ to all those who intended to buy the 
dictionary, ‘‘who, he supposed, would be all 
those who could afford it.’’ 


THAT LETTER TO CHESTERFIELD. 


UT, adroit courtier though he was, he had 

mistaken his man. ‘‘I have sailed a long 
and painful voyage round the world of the 
English language,’’ said Johnson, scornfully, to 
Garrick, ‘‘and does he now send out two cock- 
boats to tow me into harbor?’’ And then—or 
shortly afterward—he addressed to Chesterfield 
his famous letter, to ‘‘show him he did not mind 
what he said or wrote, and that he had done with 
him.’’ These are its concluding paragraphs: 


Seven years, my Lord, have now passed since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed 
from your door; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance, one word of encouragement, or one 
smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, 
for I never had a Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with 
unconecern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encum- 
bers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it” been 
early, had been kind; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical 


























asperity not to confess obligations where no bene- | the aggregated knowledge and codperating dili- 
~ _ Me “ uo ppaten: e podeg dn sy bo phi the | | gence of the Italian academicians did not secure 
P ase be hich P srovide ‘nce has e snabled me to do | | | them from the censure of Beni ; if the embodied 
for myself. ‘critics of France, when fifty years had been 

Having carried on my work thus far with so | spent upon their work, were obliged to change 
little obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall | j¢g economy, and give their second edition 


not be disappointed though I should conclude it, 5 
if less be porsible, with less; for I have been long another form, I may surely be contented with 
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The note of dejection in the concluding lines | or other covert at a distance, watched for an 
was due, in part, to that consciousness of the | hour or two. 
unachieved which besets all earnest workers;| This extreme caution was twice shown to be 
in part to the fact that his habitual melancholy | wise. Savages had come stealing to the vicinity 
had been intensified by the death, during the where the shot had been heard, but had not 
course of his work, of his wife, to whom he | found him there. 
was tenderly attached. | With his camp-fires, too, when venison or 
But it is pleasant to think that his mournful | birds were to be roasted, the young voyager 











wakened from that dream of hope, in which I 

once boasted myself with so much exultation, my 

Lord, your Lordship’s most humble, most 
obedient servant, Sam. Johnson. 


This letter, 
tone, was neither calculated nor 


with its lofty and disdainful 
intended to 


gratify the person whom it ironically described | 
But whatever | 


as Le vainqueur de la terre. 
were Lord Chesterfield’s feelings on the subject, 
he affected unconcern. 

He made no secret of having received it; 
allowed it to lie open on his table; commented 
to Dodsley upon the ability of some of the 
severer passages; and, in short, behaved with 
what Boswell styles his customary: ‘‘glossy 
duplicity,’’ but what, by less partial advocates, 
would probably be regarded as the ordinary 
shrewdness of an accomplished man of the world 
who has experienced an unlooked-for rebuff. 
He was by no means a faultless character; but 
it is difficult to see what else he could have 
done. 

Meanwhile, those behind the scenes rejoiced 
over the snub that Paternoster Row had given 
to St. James’s; and the malicious world of 
fashion, in Walpole’s flippant words, ‘‘smiled, 
without being surprised, at seeing a bear worry 
his dancing-master.’’ 

Eventually, in 1790, just a year before the 
appearance of the ‘‘ Life of Johnson,’’ Boswell 
printed the letter in quarto form, and it there- 
upon passed into literature as a typical speci- 
men of manly and dignified independence. 

In spite of the confidence of Johnson’s utter- 
ances to Doctor Adams, the great work, as 
might perhaps have been anticipated, was not 
completed in three years. In April, 1753, a 
note in the writer’s diary records the fact that 
he had only then begun the second volume, 
and that room had been left in volume one for 
preface, grammar and history, none of which 
was in existence. 

Not until two years later, in April, 1755, did 
the dictionary finally appear, in two folio 
volumes, of which the price, bound, was four 
pounds, ten shillings. It had been paid for, 
and more than paid for, long before; and most 
of those concerned must have been thoroughly 
relieved by the termination of a task so pro- 
tracted, so laborious, and so exacting in its 
demands upon ‘the attention. 

There is a pleasant story—probably more 
jest than earnest—that when the messenger 
who carried the last sheet to Andrew Millar, 
the bookseller responsible for the 
publication, came back to Johnson, 
the doctor asked what Millar had 
said. 

“Sir,’’ answered the messenger, 
‘‘he said, ‘Thank God, I have done 
with him!’ ’”’ 

‘‘T am glad,’’ replied Johnson, 
with a smile, ‘‘that he thanks God 
for anything.’’ 

Of the dictionary itself it is late in 
the day to speak at length: Large 
advances in philology have been made 
since its author’s time, and its ety- 
mologies would now probably be 
severely criticized. Johnson himself 
admitted that he had ‘‘not always 
executed his own scheme, or satisfied 
his own expectations.’’ 

But the book has individual quali- 
ties which are not of the kind that 
time is likely to affect. Nothing can 
exceed the extraordinary knowledge 
of the literature of the writer’s age 
which is exhibited in the illustrative 
passages—passages which still attract 
the casual inquirer, and justify the possibility 
of the book’s being read continuously, as indeed 
it is actually said to have been read by the 
distinguished poet, Robert Browning. 

And the ‘‘ Preface’’ belongs to the triumphs 
of English prose. We are not now likely to be | 
affected by that ‘‘consciousness of superiority’’ 
and ‘‘contempt of patronage’’ which Warton 
feared would repel the reader. Rather are we 
likely to be touched, like Horne Tooke, by 
those noble and melancholy periods, especially | 
the final paragraph. 

‘‘In this work, when it shall be found that 
much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that 
much likewise is performed; and though no 
book was ever spared out of tenderness to the 


author, and the world is little solicitous to | 
know whence proceeded the faults of that | 


which it condemns, yet it may gratify curiosity 
to inform it, that the English Dictionary was 
written with little assistance of the learned, 
and without any patronage of the great; not in 


the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the | 


shelter of academic bowers, but amidst ineon- | 
venience and distraction, in sickness and _ in | 
sorrow. It may repress the triumph of malig- 
nant criticism to observe, that if our language is 


not here fully displayed, I have only failed in 


an attempt which no human powers have 
hithefto completed. If the lexicons of ancient 
tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprised 
in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of 
successive ages, inadequate and delusive; if 


out the praise of perfection, which, if I could 
| obtain in this gloom of solitude, what would 
it avail me? I have protracted my work till 
most of those whom 1 wished to please have 
sunk into the grave, and success, and miscarriage 
are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with 
frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope 
from censure or from praise.’’ 


THE BOLD 





LL night long little Watch had been 
in great fear, and had snuggled close 
and closer to his young master. His 
keen nose told him that a panther 
was stealing about them ; and of all 











their many foes, not excepting the hated Indians, 
this little black-and-white dog stood in greatest 
dread of those soft-footed nocturnal prowlers 
that pounced down from trees and rocks. 

He had barely escaped one only the night 
before, and the dread of the creature was still 
Besides, it was Watch’s part to 





upon him. 
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FARNUM DREW THE SMALL BARK UP THE BANK 


VERY CAREFULLY. 


| inform his master of the approach or near 
| presence of all those many-scented dangers to 
| Which the human nose is so strangely dull. 

| He knew perfectly well what was expected 
of him, for he and his master had journeyed 
many miles together, mostly by night, when the 
moon shone. 

But that night the moon had set at one o’clock, 
and shortly afterward they had crept into a 
| thicket of diamond willows among the cotton- 
| woods at a bend of the Missouri River, up the | 
| south bank of which they were now slowly | 
travelling. 

Watch’s master slept fitfully ; but whenever | 
the odor of the dreaded beast was strongest, 
Watch roused him with a poke of his cold nose 
under the chin and a low ur-r-r-r, deep down in 
his throat. 

Ur-r-r-r meant either Indians or panthers, in | 
Watch’s signal-code of warning. 

When they were travelling, if the danger were 








between his master’s legs—the safest’ place in 
| the world from his point of view. Wooh, with | 
| nose in air, meant bear, of which Watch stood 
lin no fear whatever. Oof was for wolf and 
| uhh meant elk, blacktail deer or antelope. 
Moreover, Watch was a mind-reader. From 
long experience he knew almost instantly when 
|8o much as a shade of apprehension crossed 
| his master’s thoughts. The hair along his 
small back-bone would rise in sympathy. Theirs 
| was a life of entire mutual dependence ; neither 





very near, Watch would run and put his head | 


forebodings. were not realized, and that the 
labor of the long years when—in his own 
words—he was ‘‘bearing burdens with a dull 
patience,’’ and ‘‘ beating the track of the 
alphabet with sluggish resolution,’’ brought 
him, at last, gradually but surely, both fame 
and honor. 


AMERICAN 








Yours is the boldest exploit of which 
I have ever heard.— 


IN. TEN CHAPTERS. 





Tsar Alexander I. 
CHAPTER ONE. 


of them could have lived long or gone far 
without the aid of the other—especially now 
that they had entered the country of the 
Blackfeet. 

For this was ninety-two years ago, and Russell 
Farnum was travelling overland to Astoria, 
bearing messages from John Jacob Astor to 
the resident factor of the fur company. 

He was a New Hampshire boy, born about 
1789. Practically all that has been reported of 
his boyhood is that ‘‘he ran about in the woods 
a great deal and was never afraid of catamounts 
or bears.’’ This was when he 
was a little fellow, nine or ten 
years old. 

Subsequently Farnum and 
his family moved to Vermont, 
and hence he is termed a ‘‘Green 





ton Irving, in his history of 
Astoria. 

In 1808 young Farnum had 
gone to New York to sell a 
pack of mink and otter skins, 
and some time after that he 
had been hired as a clerk and 
inspector of furs at the Astor 
fur stores. 

Here he had remained for two 
years, during which time he 
attracted the attention of the 
elder John Jacob Astor, who 
came to admire him for his 
confidence, good judgment and 
courage. 

“Now, because of this admira- 
tio. for the New Englander, 
Astor had chosen him to go 
as thessenger on the perilous 
journey to Astoria. 

Farnum was of a very light, 
blond complexion, with hair so 
nearly white that at first view 
strangers thought him prema- 
turely gray. His eyes 
were wide apart, and 
his mouth, which was 
large, usually wore a 
good-humored smile. 

As for his coolness, 
the story goes that be- 
fore sending him on 
the mission, Astor dis- 
charged a pistol direct- 
ly behind him, to see 
if it were possible to 
startle him. 

Farnum’s pack, in- 
cluding his rifle, 
ammunition, hunting- 
knife, the Astor packet, 
flint and steel, tinder-box, and so forth, weighed 
more than twenty-nine pounds, a sufficiently 
heavy load for an all-night tramp through rough 
country. But Farnum was a very strong and 
| healthy youth. 

Little Watch was a New Hampshire ‘ ‘bear 
dog,’’ that is, an active little dog that could 
| easily elude a bear, and by vigorous attacks 
from behind, cause the bear to turn at bay till 
‘the hunter came up. 

Such dogs, when they were well-trained, 

were much prized by the pioneers; and of 
| Watch’s remarkable intelligence his master had 
many proofs. 

With the coming of daylight that morning in 
| the willows by the Missouri, the panther went 
| away, and little Watch fell asleep by his master’s 
| side. 
| Farnum, however, was soon astir, looking 
to his rifle and peering forth from the thicket to 
observe the surroundings, with an eye for game 
or berries. For during all this long journey 
Astor’s messenger was dependent for food on 
his gun and such wild fruits as were found by 
the way. Blacktail deer, elk and geese were 
then very abundant. 

Farnum discharged his rifle as rarely as possi- 
| ble, however, lest the report should come to 
the ears of roving Indians. 

Always after shooting game he first secured 
it, and then secreting himself in some thicket 








JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 





Mountain boy’? by Washing- 


| was equally wary. He kindled one only in 


the cover of thickets or large rocks, and always 
after nightfall, so that the smoke might not 
be seen; for nothing so surely betrays the pres- 
ence of a traveller as the smoke of his cooking 
fire. 

That ‘night, however, Farnum had brought 
along a roasted haunch of elk, shot two days 
before. Of this he and Watch were making 
their breakfast among the willow clumps on the 
river bank, when the dog suddenly growled, 
and with hair bristling, backed close to his 
master’s feet. 

Glancing round, Farnum cocked his rifle, and 
then looked out on the river, scanning the 
opposite bluffs, which were seventy or eighty 
feet high, and commanded the low thickets 
where he was jiding. Nothing was visible 
there. 

Watch repeated his warning, however, and 
crowded still closer. 

Fearful that Indians were stealing upon him, 
Farnum dropped to the cover of a little gully 
in the bank close to the water. Not till then 
did he discover the cause of the little dog’s 
alarm. 

A Blackfoot canoe was drifting down with 
the current, close in to the bank! 

At first sight Farnum thought that the canoe 
was empty, one that had been abandoned or 
had gone adrift. . 

But as it came near, he saw that it contained 
a large, dark-red heap of ripe plums at one 
end, and at the other a_ Blackfoot papoose, 
asleep on a bed of grass. 

The papoose was evidently the Indian whom 
Watch had scented. In a single rampled garment 
of flexible bark the child lay, sleeping the sleep 
of innocence. Even as Farnum looked at it the 
canoe touched the muddy bottom, and swinging 
round with the current, was stranded almost 
at his feet. 

But Watch growled menacingly, and harmless 
as was the sleeping papoose, the sight of it 
there brought anything but quiet to the mind 
of the young courier. 

He knew there must be an encampment of 
Blackfeet not far away. From the plums in 
the canoe, he surmised that a squaw must have 
crossed the river with her papoose to gather 
plums on the south shore of the river; that she 
had left the child in the canoe, and that while 
she was ashore after more plums, the canoe had 
floated off. 

Beyond doubt the squaw mother would soon 
discover what had occurred, and would come 
hastening down the river bank to overtake the 
canoe. 

Farnum drew the small bark up the bank 
very carefully, in order not to waken the little 
occupant, and then with a low chirrup to 
Watch, he retreated into the willows. 

They had hardly ensconced themselves out 
of sight of. the river when Watch growled again ; 
and at the same instant Farnum heard light 
footfalls in the brush close at hand. Turning. 
quickly, he saw a singular, small, gray animal 
with pricked ears and peaked nose—an Indian 
dog of that species which the Blackfeet kept 
partly as pets and partly for food. 

The gray dog did not bark, but stood sniffing 
them suspiciously ; and this. proved so offensive 
to Watch that the little dog barked aloud at the 
intruder. 

Catching up Watch under his arm and bidding ~ 
him be quiet, Farnum ran back into the 
thickets; but he came immediately to a bog of 
stagnant water, the trend of which compelled 
him, as he ran on, to turn toward the river 
again. 

A moment later he nearly ran into a young 
| Blackfoot squaw, coming breathlessly and in 
| great haste through the bottom fom the oppo- 
site direction. 

They were within a few yards of each other. 
As the squaw’s eyes took in the unfamiliar 
lineaments of the young white man, she stopped 
as if petrified, gasped out a cry, and stood spell- 
bound. 

Farnum on his part was almost equally dis- 
comfited. ‘The consequences of such a meeting 
were most alarming. The Blackfeet were then 
intensely hostile to the whites. ‘To be captured 
meant death at the stake. If the squaw gave 
an alarm, savage trackers would soon be in 
pursuit of him. 

Farnum knew that he must not let this Black- 
foot woman get away. He seized her by the 
wrist. 

She turned, cowering, without word or ery, 
and lowered her head to receive what she no 
doubt believed would be a death-blow. 

For some moments the young courier held 
her, undecided what course to pursue. The 
two small dogs, meanwhile, were having it out 
together, rolling over and over ; but Watch proved 
the victor. 

Farnum took a thong from the pocket of his 
hunting-frock, made one end of it fast to the 
squaw’s wrist, and looped the other about his 
own. 

Then, making a sign to her to follow, he 























went back down the river to the place where 
he had drawn out the canoe. 

When the Indian woman saw her child and 
perceived that the canoe had been drawn up, 
she raised her eyes to Farnum’s face for the 
first time, giving him such a strangely imploring 
look that he was touched with pity. 

By signs he bade her take up the little papoose. 

As the child was raised from its grassy bed, 
it opened its black eyes widely, and fixing them 
on Farnum’s face, began to cry. But the 
squaw, thinking that. this would displease her 
captor, pressed the baby’s face to her breast so 
closely as to stifle its cries. 

Stopping only to fill his pockets with ripe 
plums, Farnum set off through the thickets up 
the river, leading his captive. She followed 
meekly after him, carrying her papoose, only 
too thankful, as it seemed, to have escaped 
instant death. 

For a time Farnum had difficulty in reconciling 
Watch to this new member of the party. The 
brave little dog hated Indians, and was much 
inclined to fly at the squaw, tooth and nail. 

Coming at last to the mouth of a creek which 
flowed into the Missouri from the south, 
Farnum deemed it safer to follow the valley 
of the creek and make a détour away from the 
river. Off to the southwest on the hills there 
were pine and cedar, which offered cover for 
travelling by day. 

Along this creek were numerous small clumps 
of plum-trees; and fearing that other Indian 
plum-gatherers might be met here, Farnum 
hastened on to the wooded hills beyond the 
creek, travelling as fast as the squaw could keep 
pace with him. 

At last, finding that she was becoming 
fatigued, for the papoose was heavy, he 
attempted to carry it himself; but it screeched 
so lustily that he was obliged to give it back to 
the squaw. 

For safety’s sake, he had resolved to take 
the Blackfoot woman with him far enough to 
get beyond pursuit before she could rejoin her 
encampment and relate her adventure. By 
evening he thought that he might venture to let 
her go back. 

At midday he divided the plums with the 
squaw, and gave her a slice from what remained 
of the venison haunch. To allow her to care 
for the child, he had untied the thong from her 
wrist. 

They went on till three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon, travelling through scattered pines on 
the hills. By that time they had come round | 
in sight of the Missouri again. Here, after | 
pointing out the river to the squaw and indica- | 
ting to her that she could follow back along the | 
south bank of it, Farnum gave her to understand 
that she was at liberty to go. 

The woman seemed astonished. 


papoose half over her left shoulder and scuttled 
rapidly away for thirty or forty yards. Looking | 


_back now and perceiving that the strange white 
youth had no intention of shooting her, she | 


turned with a smile, and in a singularly clear, 
melodious voice, cried out something—whether | 
a good-by or a taunt, Farnum never felt very 
certain. 

She hastened a away toward the river, and that 
- was the last he saw of squaw or papoose. 

That night there was moonlight till nearly 
-two o’clock. By that time Russell Farnum 
was fully forty miles away; and he was not 
pursued, so far as he knew. 


Perhaps the squaw had decided to keep her | 


adventure to herself. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TISSUE-PAPER 
TRANSPARENCIES. 


Ot pms a keen-bladed penknife, card- 
yy board of sufficient weight to be 
is thoroughly opaque, yellow tissue- 
Jae a) J) paper and a little paste, it is easy to 

J me make ‘‘transparencies,’’ which lend 
themselves to a number of decorative uses. For 











inexpensive yet artistic Christmas remembran- | 


ces, this work can be commended. 


The basis of the decoration is the ingenious 


reproduction of sunlight, moonlight or lamplight 
in connection with a picture. 


window or before a lamp. | 
Using a piece of card- | 
board approximately 


size, copy the design upon 
it in pencil or ink, and 
using a_ keen, 
pointed blade, cut out the 
parts through which the 
light is to show. Take 
care to leave the edges 
smooth and clean. - 

Paste upon the back of 
the cut cardboard a sheet 
of tissue-paper of sufficient size to cover all 
the openings. Cords cr a bit of wire serve to 
support the transparency. 

Hang it where a strong light will shine 
through from behind it, and the brilliant effect 
of moonlight on the water will be surprising. 
Figure 2 is a movable shade for use with the 





FIGURE 1. 


Then with | 
a startled glance at his face, she threw the | 


seven by ten inches in| 


sharp- | 











reading-lamp. The shield with the lion is cut 
out and backed as before ; the stand is made with 
a wooden base,—which can be fashioned by any 
boy with no further tools than a saw and jack- 
knife,—and the support is nothing more than 
twelve or fourteen inches of heavy wire, bent 
with pliers as indicated in the figure. If pre- 
ferred, this shade can, by means of a bent wire 
| hook, be hung directly upon the upper rim of 
the lamp globe. 

Figure 3 is a more complete application of 
the transparency principle to a lamp-shade. 
The six panels, each with its design, are made 
separately and bound at the edges. The designs 
| may be the 8ame for each panel, as is shown in 
the illustration, or a pretty 
effect may be given by placing 
a different device upon each 
division of the shade. All of 
them should, however, be re- 
lated in idea—six convention- 
alized flowers, for example— 
and simple in design. Candle- 
shades can be made in the 
same manner. 

The designs shown are in- 
tended merely as suggestions ; 
a bit of artistic ingenuity will 
devise a great number of 
others. Photographs which show strong light 
effects will often furnish material for new 
patterns, and the illustrated periodicals are a 
good source of supply. If the picture need not 
be preserved and is already of the right size, the 








FIGURE 2. 


pattern can be transferred merely by blackening 
the back of the paper with a soft lead-pencil, 
turning it over so that the blackened surface will 
rest upon the cardboard, and tracing the outlines 
of the picture with 
a hard pencil. If 
there is skill in 
drawing, portraits 
and quite elaborate 
scenes may be at- 
tempted, as the 
handling of the 
masses of light and 
shade does not make 
great technical de- 
mands. 

A simple and 
pretty phase of 
transparency work, 
which is also easily done by children, is to use 
colored pictures containing buildings, and cut 
| out the windows, backing the picture with the 
| tissue, so that when held to the light the picture 
of a brilliantly illuminated house is obtained. 

With a little more skill, landscapes, and 
especially seascapes, can be effectively treated. 
The more expert will find it possible to pro- 
duce some really remarkable results by the use 
|of different colored tissue-papers in varying 
thicknesses and combinations. The blue and the 
white tints of sky and cloud, the blues and the 
greens of lake and sea, the varied hues of a sun- 
set, may all be found in a tissue-paper trans- 
parency. 








FIGURE 3. 
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HAD been sure for a long time 
that there was a story connected 
with the panther, but the old pro- 
fessor, for some reason, never 





hints concerning it. The panther was a mag- 
nificent male specimen, mounted in the central 
case of the museum, a crouching, crawling fig- 
ure, so terribly realistic that I had to school 
myself to go past it at night without a shiver. 

‘*You certainly saw that beast when it was 
alive, professor,’’ I remarked one day, as we 
were rearranging some of the smaller speci- 
mens in the case. ‘‘'That’s a study from life. 
Look at the curve of the back! And those 
| shoulders! I can almost see them work beneath 
the skin.’’ 

“‘T can see them work,’’ the old professor 
| replied, pausing a moment to look at the beast ; 
‘‘and I’m likely to, as long as I see anything,’’ 
| he added. 

I kept discreetly silent, and he went on: 
| ‘*It is a study from life, as you have guessed, 

and the best mount, I think, in the collection, 
| though the study was made in Florida and the 
| mounting done here. 

‘*That was a peculiarly vivid lesson I had 
there, quite sufficient in a taxidermical way for 
| the rest of my life. 

“*T was collecting along the Indian River, 
near where Micco stands now, taking specimens 
of everything, from the largest alligators down. 
It was a rich country there then, as crowded 
with wild beasts as a menagerie. Panthers 
were by no means rare, and I had taken two 
when I came upon the tracks of this fellow in 
the sand along the river. 

‘*The print of his foot measured twice that 
of the specimens I had taken, and my ambition 
was stirred. I wanted that big panther—for 
| the very spot where you see him now. But he 

| Was as wary as he was big. I never could get 
| sight of him—perhaps because I was afraid 
of his getting sight of me first. 

“*T trailed him up and down the river, and 
finally found a beaten path that I thought the 
big fellow used, running in through the brake 
to a heavily timbered crest. The grass about 
|the end of the path was so heavy and the 
runway 
| Showed ; 





but out along the river the signs of 


in the path. 

| **The surest, quickest way to have. taken 
him, if this were the runway of the beast, 
| would have been to lie in wait at some good 
place along the path, and shoot him—provided, 
{of course, that the wind, the light and the 
aim were all just right. 

‘*But this was asking too much; besides, I 
was constantly busy collecting, and couldn’t 
spare the time it might take to wait. So I 
took the two big bear-traps that I had at camp, 
and set them in the path, trusting that the 
panther, in an absent-minded moment, might 
walk into one of them. 

‘It is seldom that a wild animal, especially 
a panther, has an absent-minded moment. 
Human beings are much more liable to them, 
according to my experience, though up to this 
time I had not known it. 

“*T selected a narrow, walled-in place along 
the path, where the bushes were so thick on 
each side that ““« beast woulda not be likely to 





seemed to feel the bearing of my. 


so hard-packed that no footprint | 
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path, intending to make a last attempt with 
| the bear-traps. 


| ‘*The one at the crest of the ridge I moved 


down about five feet, replacing its former cover 
and all the surroundings precisely as they were, 
so that to all appearances the trap was in its 
old place. Then with infinite pains IL hid it in 
the new spot, laying back upon it every tiny 
leaf that I had disturbed. 

“It was as neat as nature; but so intent had 
I been upon the work that I had utterly for- 
gotten about time, and looked up to see tlie 
dusk falling rapidly. The other trap still 
remained to be set. 

“‘Tlastening back down the ridge, I pulled 
up the heavy chain, and in doing so, hit the 
plate so sharply that the jaws came to witha 
snap. 

**T had scooped out a place for it in the path, 
and was pressing the stiff spring down with 
my knee and the jaws with my hands, when I 
felt something touch my foot behind. 

“The strain upon my arms was so great that 
I dared not risk loosing the spring with my 
knee, for fear the long-toothed jaws would close 
on my hands. So without pausing, I spread 
the jaws on down and open and held them 
there. 

“And I continued to hold them there, for 
crawling slowly up between my knees came 
the head and neck of a great snake. A second 
look was not needed to show me that it was a 
water-moccasin, as vicious and as deadly a 
reptile as the rattlesnake. 

**The thick, heavy-jawed head slid up along 
my left wrist and curved out directly across 
the open trap. There it lay. All depended on 
my keeping perfectly quiet, for the “beast was 
not alarmed, though I could see that the light 
in its eye only half-smoldered. Its dull wits 
were aware of something unusual here, and so 
| it had paused, suspicious. 

**Fortunately, the trap was fully open now 
;and not hard-to hold. But my body was 
cramped into an unnatural 
posture with the effort to 
set the spring, and this, to- 
gether with the terrible nerv- 
ous strain of having that 
deadly, scaly head against 
my hand, soon began to tell 
on my strength. 

“If I could only get my 
knee off the spring with- 
out arousing the snake, and 
still hold the trap open 
with my hands, I might be 
able to release the jaws 
quickly enough to cut the 
muddy, horrid head clean 
off. 

“TI would risk it while 
I had the power; but in- 
stantly that power left me. 
Whether I had half - con- 
sciously heard a twig break, 
or by some mysterious tel- 
epathy felt the gaze of the 
panther fixed upon me, I 
do not know; but without 
looking up I knew that the 
beast lay in the path at 
the top of the ridge above 
me. 

“*T had scarcely to move 
my head in order to see 
him. There in the deepen- 
ing twilight he stood motion- 
less, his front paws on the 
ridge, his head lifted high, 
looking in surprise at me. 

‘*Then the head was slow- 
vaen ly lowered, the big paws 

reached down, and the long 


“AS VICIOUS AND AS DEADLY A REPTILE AS body flattened itself to the 


THE RATTLESNAKE.” 


leave the trail. Here, too, was a sharp rise of 
ground for about twenty feet. 

‘At the bottom of this I set one trap, and 
twenty feet away, on the very crown of the 
ridge, I set the other. He could hardly go up 
jand down that hill without stepping into one 
of those traps. 
| **But he did, even though I had concealed the 


detected them. That very night a small mana- 


Figure 1 isa his coming and going in this vicinity were so | tee that I had caught late in the afternoon was 
suggestion for a trans- | numerous that I determined to risk my chances | dragged from near the tent and half-eaten in 
parency to be hung in a| 


| the bushes alongshore, the marks in the sand 
telling plainly that the thief was the big 
panther. 

‘fA visit to the traps showed them undis- 
turbed. 
| some other path. 
| ‘To make sure, I fixed four slender sticks 
| across the run, so that nothing could pass with- 
|; out brushing them aside. 
| ‘The next day I found the sticks down. 
Something had been through the path, and 
something large, too; but the traps had not 
been touched. 

‘‘Hoping that the creature might become 
used to their presence, and so grow careless, 
I left them several days without changing, | 
wherein I again showed my ignorance of wild 
animals. 

“It was folly to imagine that so keen a crea- 
ture as a panther would walk abroad in his 
sleep and catch himself. Nevertheless, I went 
down the river late one afternoon and into the 





traps so skilfully that no eye could easily have | 


ground. My flesh might have 
been of stone, so far as any trace of feeling went. 
I was frozen to the spot and to the open trap. 
But trap and snake were forgotten while I glared 
back into the blazing eyes that glared down into 
mine, as the great cat began its stealthy crawl 
over the ridge for a footing to spring. 

‘I could see only the blaze of the eyes, the 
hump of the working shoulders and the twitch, 
twitch of the slowly swaying tail, so quickly 
had the darkness settled. But I knew every 
motion the brute made. 

‘*He had come entirely over the ridge when 
the hump of his shoulders sank. He had 
flattened. Then it began to rise slowly, and I 
knew the moment of crisis had come. The 


| creature was gathering himself together for the 
Perhaps the beast had come out by | 


leap. 

‘‘Suddenly, with a scream that was half- 
snarl, he sprang, snapped short in the air, 
turned heels over, and was jerked head down 
into the path before me. 

““T was standing, with the moccasin’s scaly 
tail lashing my boots. 

‘*The panther had crept one step too close, 
and had planted his paw in the open trap near 
the top of the hill. 

“In my excitement and fright, I had entirely 
forgotten that it was there, and the brute as 
he crawled down upon me had been too eager 
to notice it. 

‘*The moccasin was squirming in the trap I 





had been holding, its head nearly severed. But 
how I did it, how I got off the trap to my feet, 
I have never known at all.’’ 
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O little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light ; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


Phillips Brooks. 


CA SASL OPRS 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


‘ew let Congress pass the pure food bill. 
Opinions may differ as to the amount of 
protection which should prevail at the custom- 
houses, or how much internal revenue should 
be collected, but there can be no question of 
the desirability of ‘‘adequate protection’ at 
the portals of life, or of the need of a whole- 


some income for the ‘‘inner man.’’ 
A the recent anniversary and jubilee of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 
celebrated by a dinner at the Holborn Restau- 
rant, London, twenty-eight of the forty-seven 
survivors were present. In general the veterans 
were in excellent physical condition, although 
one or two were lame, and one, nearly blind, 
had to be led to his seat. Among the dishes 
served to the happy warriors were ‘‘ Balaklava 
pudding’’ and ‘‘jelly a la Russe.’’ 
klahoma is no place for idle sentiment. A 
newspaper in that energetic territory says 
that the young married people there do not 
waste time in wedding journeys, but settle 
down to work at once, and prove themselves 
worthy of the new responsibility. On the first 
day of the honeymoon the bride cooks three 
good meals, and the groom will be found 
plowing corn with one hand and carrying 
water with the other for his wife’s wash-tubs. 
W°* Ting-fang was among those who were 
honored by the Dowager Empress of 
China on her recent birthday. The dowager, 
to show the high esteem in which she holds 
him, has granted him permission to ride on 
horseback in the Forbidden City, a privilege 
enjoyed by only a few. As Mr. Wu, when he 
was Chinese minister to this country, preferred 
to ride about Washington in an automobile, it 
is doubtful if he will often take advantage of 
his new privilege. 


we 


Sond sheep without wool were recently im- 
ported from the Barbados by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in the hope that they 
could be successfully introduced in the Southern 
States, where the ordinary American sheep is 
uncomfortable in the summer because of the 
thick woolen shirt which he has to wear. The 
Barbados sheep is either red or fawn-colored 
with black shading, and has coarse hair instead 
of wool. The sheep looks like a small] cow or 
deer, and is highly prized for its flesh. 
i something now unforeseen prevents 
Secretary Hay’s remaining in office to the 
end of President Roosevelt’s coming term, he 
will have served in that position nearly eleven 
years, the longest period in the history of that 
office, for only three persons have served eight 
years, and no one longer than that. Yet there 
is no other in our whole system of government 
in which continuity of plans and of policy is 
more important. Diplomacy cannot be hurried. 
The average term of Secretaries of State before 
Mr. Hay has been about three years. 
A man, a stranger to the community, was 
killed on the railroad at Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, and the usual brief description 
was published. Four weeks elapsed before the 
body was identified, and in that time the 
authorities received letters from one hundred 
and twenty mothers, each of whom saw in the 
description some likeness to a missing son. 
Men are a good deal alike, and that is nothing 
to be proud of; but that mothers are alike 
also, pitiful, forgiving, unchanging, infinitely 
kind, is something for which to thank God. 
A fine illustration of the union of the practical 
and the spiritual in religion has been given 
by the members of the Christian churches of 
Atlanta. The Business Men’s Gospel Union 
of that city subscribed seven thousand five 
hundred dollars to defray the expenses of a 
great revival, to impart new vigor to the religious 
life of the city. The devotion of the large sum 
to such a purpose provoked the criticism that 
‘‘what was needed was less religion and more 
Christianity ; less talking and more of the gospel 
of good food and warm clothes.’”? The Gospel 
Union promptly retorted that what was needed 
for the betterment of the world was an increase 
of both spiritual qualities and creature com- 
forts, and announced its intention of duplicating 
its former subscription, the new fund to be 
spent on Thanksgiving dinners and Christmas 





presents for the poor of Atlanta. Without 


‘| hesitation merchants duplicated their previous 


donations, and within a few hours of taking 
up the gauntlet hundreds of dollars had been 
subscribed toward the second fund. 


e care of your proxy’’ is the battle-cry 
adopted by a Western woman in her fight 
for better conditions for girls and women who 
work in factories and sweat-shops. Her appeals 
are addressed to the women who do not have 
to work. ‘‘These workers are your proxies,”’ 
she says, ‘‘and you are responsible for the 
manner in which they do your task. If they 
did not labor to make garments for you and for 
your husband and children you would have to 
do it yourself, as your grandmothers did. You 
may delegate the task to them if you will, but 
you should see to it that they are not compelled 
to work in unclean places which you would 
not visit, or kill themselves by long hours of 
labor over your clothes.’* How many women, 
or men, either, give thought, in accepting any 
piece of work, to the comfort or welfare of the 
‘*proxy’’ who has made it for them? 


* ¢ 


FOR THE ABSENT. 


The deepest love of the deepest heart 
Beats true for the one away. 
Lizzie H. Underwood. 


PATRONAGE. 


t is evident from the recent letter of the 

President to a member of the House of 

Representatives that he will not allow any 
one to be in doubt as to the officer on whom 
the Constitution has laid the duty of ‘‘distribu- 
ting the patronage.’”” ‘The member had insisted 
on having ‘‘the privilege of naming the post- 
master’’ in one of the towns in his district, 
and said that according to long - established 
custom it was his right. 

Many other men have held a similar view, 
which has its origin in the custom of Presi- 
dents to consult the Senators, and sometimes 
the members of the House, in regard to appoint- 
ments in their states or districts. It is impossible 
for the President to have first-hand knowledge 
concerning the fitness of the candidates for the 
thousands of offices which he has to fill. He 
must obtain advice from those who do know. 
He frequently acts on that advice, so frequently, 
in fact, that the advisers assume that they, and 
not he, make the selections. 

The Senate, it is true, has the constitutional 
right of veto on appointments by the President ; 
but no individual Senator has that right. The 
House has no legal right whatever to interfere 
with the exercise of presidential discretion in 
making appointments. 

When the Senators from a state are opposed 
to any nomination to an office in their state 
the Senate usually sustains them and rejects the 
nomination. In some cases a President, who 
had reason to expect that the nomination would 
be opposed, has waited until Congress has 
adjourned before making the appointment. At 
the next session the Senators who favored the 
appointment have gneceeded in preventing the 
question of confirming the nomination coming 
to a vote; and so the man has continued to hold 
office for a year or two, or until the deadlock 
was broken. 

Under the law the President appoints and 
the Senate confirms or rejects. All else is 
custom, which changes in details with different 
Presidents and different Congressmen. 


* & 


THE MANY-SIDED MAN. 

he impossibility of knowing any subject 

completely makes the jack of all trades 

an object of increasing suspicion. But 
the habit of ‘‘specializing’’ has become so fixed 
that we can afford to remind ourselves that 
some men supreme in one activity have often 
pursued with success interests apart from their 
main endeavor. 

Raleigh, colonizer, soldier, sailor, explorer, 
diplomatist, was also a writer of noble prose 
and poetry. Leonardo da Vinci — sculptor, 
architect, critic, and the chief painter of his 
day—made plans for tunnels, canals, fortifica- 
tions and engines of war. He revived the study 
of hydraulics and of anatomy, and founded the 
classification of plant structure. He discovered 
the construction of the eye, conceived some 

remarkably advanced theories of vision, and 
invented the camera obscura. 

Modern examples of many-sided men are not 
hard to find, although they do not tower like 
men of long ago whom time has magnified. 
Gladstone was deeply versed in theology, and 
a profound student of Homer, and translated 
the odes of Horace into English verse. The 
accepted metrical translation into English of 
La Fontaine’s ‘‘Fables’’ was made by Elizur 
Wright, who put American life-insurance on a 
scientific foundation. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
who has written some good stories, is a painter 
of water-colors of no mean quality, and is by 
profession an engineer, a builder of docks and 
lighthouses. The American people have just 
chosen as their President a conspicuously many- 
sided man. 

No young man who finds his head full of 
many interests need fear on that account alone. 
He should by all means make one interest the 


chief object of study and labor, but this he can 
do without neglecting the rest. Indeed, a variety 
of occupations keeps the mind fresh for the 
dominant task. 

Moreover, the world needs men who have 
broadened themselves by work and study in 
many branches of learning and industry, and 
whose eyes, not fixed upon a single topic or 
task, survey the wide expanse of human inter- 
ests. 

‘* ® 
SELF - DEVOTION. 


Who sacrifices most > ‘ 
Drinks deepest life’s rich strain, counting no ns 
George Klingle. 
*¢ ¢ 


MOTHERS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


‘7 t always does me good to have you make a 
| visit to the school, Mrs. Johnson,’’ said 
the teacher of Mrs. Johnson’s two daugh- 
ters. ‘‘That, I am sorry to say, is not generally 
true of mothers.’’ 

Undoubtedly the ‘‘schoolma’am’’ in question 
expressed the opinion held by most teachers in 
regard to most parents. ‘The mother or father 
who comes to the school comes usually to com- 
plain that Mary has too much home study, or 
that John is not taught good manners, or to 
demand—not to request—that Gwendolen shall 
be excused from composition, or that Jane 
shall leave school an hour early for her music 
lesson. In these ways, and in a score of others, 
the mother’s wishes run counter to the expert 
opinion of the teacher, and increase needlessly 
the difficulty of education. 

So annoying is this friction that it comes to 
take too large a place in the teaclier’s mind. 
For one mother who comes to the school and 
makes trouble there are ten who do their best to 
further the plans of the skilled educator. The 
households in which the needs of the children 
are ignored for the pleasure of their elders are 
not nearly so many as those in which careful 
consideration is given to the habits and the 
occupations of the boys and girls. 

Perhaps the thoughtful and unselfish mother 
stays a little too much in the background so far 
as the school is concerned. It would be well 
for her to express satisfaction with her chil- 
dren’s education otherwise than by silence and 
absence. 

Upon the teacher’s ears, so used to the voice 
of peevish complaint and unreasonable request, 
there would often fall with cheer the hopeful 
word, ‘‘Mary is making such progress in her 
school that I thought I should like to come to 
tell you about it.’’ 

* © 


THE COMING INAUGURATION. 


n March 4th a President in the White 
O House will go to the Capitol for his first 

inauguration—something that has never 
yet happened. Occupants of the White House 
have gone to the Capitol for their second inaugu- 
rations; this has naturally been the case with 
every two-term President since Washington 
became the seat of government. But no man 
already in that office has ever gone through the 
ceremonial for the first time. 

This peculiar situation arises from the fact 
that no one of the other Vice-Presidents who 
has succeeded to the presidency—Tyler, Fill- 
more, Johnson or Arthur—was elected for a 
second term. When McKinley followed Cleve- 
land in 1897, the incoming and the outgoing 
Presidents were, according to custom, almost 
inseparable companions on the inaugural jour- 
ney. Four years ago, when Mr. McKinley 
was for a second time inaugurated, there was 
no outgoing President to ride through the avenue 
with him. This year there will be none. It 
| has never before happened twice in succession 
that there was no retiring President to accom- 
pany the President elect. 

. The second inauguration of a President already 
in office has always seemed somewhat anoma- 
lous, since the ceremonial signifies no real change 
of administration or of policy. This will explain 
why, in spite of all efforts, second inaugurals 
seldom excite the interest, or attract the crowds, 
of an original induction into office. 

This time, however, as Mr. Roosevelt has 
not before been honored in this way, the cele- 
bration promises to be unusually brilliant. 
Preparations on an extensive scale a.e already 


under way. 

FE startles the country by a prophecy of 
disaster in the particular field which he 

has made his own—politics, art, agriculture, 

morals, physical health or what not. 

’ Ten or fifteen years ago the cry was defores- 
tation. The nation had wasted its patrimony 
of trees until in a short time there would be no 
more woods and no more lumber. Then Arbor 
day dawned, and the national Bureau of For- 
estry was established. The other day a forestry 
expert declared that there are more trees growing 
in the country now than there were fifty years 
ago, and that with the present methods of 
handling, the supply of timber is inexhaustible. 

The failure of democracy because of municipal 
corruption was another nightmare. Gradually 
—so gradually that they attracted little atten- 
tion—civie improvement societies and municipal 
leagues sprang up, grew and united until they 
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NOT HOPELESS. 
very little while some son of Jeremiah 








became national organizations. Already they 
have given to most of the cities of the United 
States a better government than had been known 
in America for half a century, and throughout 
the whole country there is a cleaner and better 
civie spirit. 

Not long ago a scientist gained the public ear 
with the cry that the world’s supply of nitrates 
was nearing exhaustion. Nothing could replace 
it. Yet any farmer may now procure from the 
Department of Agriculture for four cents a 
little cake of fertilizer which will impart to 
every plant in an acre of ground the power 
to draw its own nitrogen from the inexhaustible 
laboratory of the air. 

These hopeless prophets are like village wise- 
acres who judge a college boy by what they see 
of him during the few days he spends at home. 
**I don’t believe he will amount to much,’’ 
says one; ‘‘he put in yesterday painting his 
class figures on the eaves of the barn.” ‘I’m 
afraid he’s going to make a foolish marriage,’’ 
says another; ‘‘I saw him walking with Squire 
Dunham’s hired girl to-day.’’ 

The nation, like the college boy, makes mis- 
takes and indulges in follies; but it has always 
shown wonderful fertility of resource and a 
remarkable aptitude for rectifying its errors. In 
the end it ‘‘strikes on its feet.” 


® © 


ON THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 


r. Israel Zangwill, who is well known 
through his contributions to readers of 
The Companion, recently arrived in the 
United States on a mission to his brethren of 
the Hebrew race. He believes the time has 
come when the Jews should do their part toward 
the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy that they 
should inherit the ‘‘promised land.”” ‘That 
the prophecy will be fulfilled in the eyes of 
this generation, or of the next at the farthest, 
many enthusiasts think extremely probable. 

The colonial office of Great Britain has offered 
to the Hebrews, if they will settle on it, a tract 
of half a million square miles of fertile, unin- 
habited land in eastern Africa, in a salubrious 
region, and money is now being raised to trans- 
port Jews from Russia, Austria and the other 
countries of eastern Europe to the new land. 

When they have proved that they are capable 
of governing themselves in Africa, it is hoped 
that other oppressed Jews may return to the 
ancient home of the race in Palestine, where 
they may live and prosper under the suzerainty 
of the sultan, if not as an independent power. 
Already the Jewish Colonial Trust—the com- 
pany organized to finance the enterprise—has a 
hundred and fifty thousand shareholders, three- 
quarters of whom live in Russia. 

The significant fact to be noted in this meve- 
ment is that many of the Jews have ceased to 
dream about the ‘‘promised land,’’ and have 
begun to lay hard-headed plans for returning 
there by way of eastern Afric#, as their ances- 
tors, some centuries ago, went back to Palestine 
by way of Egypt in northern Africa, under the 
lead of Moses. 

There are, nevertheless, others who do not 
look with complete favor on this plan, but hold 
that when the migration takes place it should 
be direct to Palestine. 


* @ © 


be West, with all its growth and progress, has 
not yet wrested the manufacturing supremacy 
from the little towns of the East. In spite of 
handicaps in the way of lack of coal, iron and 
other raw material, New England still leads the 
country in many specialties. Nearly all the whips 
used in the United States are made in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, and most of the horn and shell 
goods in Leominster. Shirley manufactures sus- 
penders in larger quantity than any other town or 
city in America. Attleboro leads in the produc- 
tion of cheap jewelry, and New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, in cutlery. How have these comparatively 
small places attained this position, and how do 
they hold it in the face of competition and dis- 
advantages? One of the most noted mechanical 
engineers of France has lately made a tour of the 
United States. He answers the question. It is 
skill, he says—mechanical skill. ‘The workshops 
are magnificent. There are the true mechanics. 
It is the birthplace of workers, one could even 
say artists, of the first order, who transmit their 
skill from father to son.” 
ilton, when under thirty years old, wrote at 
the suggestion of a musical friend a mask 
to celebrate the appointment of the Earl of Bridge- 
water as Lord President of Wales. The youthful 
poet felt himself honored by the distinction, even 
though he declined to allow his name to be used in 
connection with “Comus,” as the mask later came 
to be known. A few weeks ago a statue of the 
poet was set up in front of St. Giles’s Church, 
London, where he lies buried, and Lady Alice 
Egerton, a descendant of the earl for whom 
“Comus” was written, felt herself honored by 
being chosen to unveil the statue of him she 
called “a friend of my ancestors,” thus confessing 
that mere pedigree was not to be compared with 
the distinction that comes with intellectual gifts. 
As the statue stands near the site of the town 
house of the Bridgewaters, it was thought fitting 
as part of the dedicatory exercises to present the 
mask with the original songs composed by Milton’s 
musical friend, as it was first presented at Ludlow 
Castle on Michaelmas night nearly three hundred 
years ago. oe 
he average man knows in a general way that 
there is such a thing as hypnotism, and that a 
person when in the hypnotic state will do as he 
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is bid. Consequently, when it is reported that a 
crime has been done by one man at the suggestion 
of another who had hypnotized the first, the 
average man is ready to believe it possible. This 
does not happen so often as is sometimes supposed, 
according to Dr. Pierre Janet, a French psycholo- 
gist who has recently been lecturing in this country. 
Doctor Janet says that of all the cases where 
hypnotism has been alleged as a cause of crime, 
he knows of but three where the fact has been 
clearly shown, and in one of these cases hypnotic 
suggestion was not necessary to explain the crime. 
Doctor Janet says, further, that only five or six 
per cent. of mankind can be hypnotized, if one 
uses the term with precision. Other psychologists 
say that a man when in a hypnotic state cannot be 
persuaded to do anything which he would not do 
if fully conscious of his acts. 


* ¢ 
THE CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


t was the week before Christmas, and the great 

store was thronged with Christmas crowds. Of 
course the heart of it all, the place where the 
weariest faces brightened and the poor were 
almost as numerous as the well dressed and the 
children more numerous than either, the place, in 
short, where the crowd was most “Christmassy,” 
was the toy department. Yet it was in the toy 
department that a woman who had made a pur- 
chase for her own children, and was waiting for 
her change, turned to her companion with tears in 
her eyes. 

“But there are people,” she said, as if answering 
a remark by the other, “who haven’t even a penny 
to spend for Christmas. What can it mean to 
them—to those other children? It hurts so every 
year!” 

Then it happened. Two small girls—the older 
of them could not have been more than six years 
old—came pushing their way through the crowd. 
The big store at one corner almost touched one of 
the thickly populated cities within a city which 
some people call slums; the shrewd, keen faces 
and perfect assurance of the two small waifs, far 
more than their ragged dress, proclaimed them 
inhabitants of that overcrowded neighborhood. 

But what a time they were having! They were 
evidently discussing every doll in the long cases. 
If they could not at once get into a position to see 
well, they waited till they could, and then again 
the eager discussion and excited gestures; no 
consciousness of their poverty apparently had 
crossed their minds. They had come to see, and 
they were seeing. 

As they reached the woman who was waiting 
for her change one of them glanced up, and reading 
with a child’s quick intuition the interest in her 
eyes, flashed back a friendly smile. 

*“Hallo!” she cried over her shoulder, and then 
instantly became absorbed in the wonderful dolls. 

“Say, Jennie, I’m going to buy this one for 
Mame,” she said to the younger. 

“Oh, no! See this one’s eyes!” 

The woman’s hand went to her bag, but her 
friend restrained her. 

“Don’t!” she said, softly. “Do you think you 
could make them happier? They are so rich now 
—if you gave them money, mightn’t they look 
for that hereafter and forget their way to joy? 
Give it to one of the Christmas missions, but not 
to them.” 

After an irresolute moment the other dropped 
the coin back into her bag. 

An hour later, as she was leaving the store, she 
saw the two once more. They were backed into 
the corners of the big turnstile glass entrance 
doors, and, shrieking with laughter, were going 
round and round as the crowd pushed through. 
The woman turned for a last look as she passed 
on. Her question had been answered. After all, 
joy was God’s good gift, and no constraining cir- 
cumstance could shut it from the heart that stood 
open toit. The ragged, penniless little waifs had 
taught her her Christmas lesson. 
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HER HUSBAND’S NAME. 


he five “Glastonbury Sisters,” so well known in 

the early and strenuous days of the woman suf- 
frage agitation, first became conspicuous through 
their passive protest in submitting to the sale of 
their property by the town authorities rather than 
pay taxes while they were unrepresented by a 
vote. They were, naturally, much talked about 
by their neighbors. One aged fellow townsman, 
a little senile, resented a remark at once unkind 
and untrue to the effect that they were merely 
“trying to make a name for themselves.” 

“Poor girls! Poor girls!” he murmured. “That’s 
jest what I should think they would do—consider- 
ing the names that other folks have given ’em. I 
hope they'll make reel pretty ones, and folks will 
be accommodating about using ’em.”’ 

The name the sisters made for themselves was 
not, unfortunately, new; they were only able to 
call the attention of the whole country to the fact 
that their parents had cruelly prefixed to their 
plain and sensible surname of Smith the Christian 
names of Abigail Hadassah, Julia Evalina, Naney 
Zephina, Cyrinthia Sacretia and Laurilla Aleroyla. 
Poor girls, indeed! 

In a more recent case of similar affliction, a 
woman did not make a new name for herself, yet 
had the wit to take one. The returned native of 
a little village, sitting not long ago at a friend’s 
window watching the passers-by, noted the ap- 
proach of a figure which seemed familiar. Her 
friend bowed, and then said, as if it ought to be of 
interest to her, “There goes Pauline Perkins.” 

“Pauline Perkins?” repeated the visitor, puz- 
zled. “I don’t remember any Pauline Perkins; 
but I should certainly have thought that that was 
Vivvy Brown.” 

“It was,” rejoined the other, dryly. “But when 
Vivvy married she said a woman had a right to 
her husband’s name, she guessed, and it didn’t 
matter what way she took it; and if she’d rather 
be ‘Pauline’ than ‘Mrs. Paul,’ why, nobody had 
any call to object if Paul Perkins didn’t. She 
didn’t want to go through life carrying such a 
String of tomfooleries as she started in with: 
Vivalda Victoria Lorenzina Louise. Do you 
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blame her? H’m! Her mother’s name was Jane 
and her pa’s was Peter. She’s got a new name 
now—Pauline Perkins has. Just you ask her.” 
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A GIFT TO 
COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches cure Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. Exceedingly effective ; not injurious. | 
Invaluable to elderly people and invalids. (Ade. | 


SKATE ON SNO 
You Can Do It 
With These Skates. 


Girl’s style, 7,8,9 or 10 inch. Like cut, 9, 10 or 11 inch. 
Either style, any size, $1.25 per pair. We pay express. 
Money back if wanted. /ostal us for descriptive booklet. 
HANDY THINGS CO., 71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 








Just the Same as on Ice. 
SNOW SKATES 
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LOOK WELL 


WE - 
WEAR BETTER. 


If your dealer cay 4 1 
W your ar gh ly you send price with size and 25 
Cataled”” 






ivery and receive shoes by return mail 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 

















HE Calendar for 1905 is called the most 
desirable of the series that The Com- 
panion has offered to its readers. In size 
it is 20¢x | 14 inches. It is printed in twelve 
colors and embossed in gold. ‘‘Carnations,”’ 
the picture in the center panel, was painted 
expressly for The Companion, and the re- 
production retains all the delicacy and beauty 
of color of the original. It is large enough 
to be framed as a permanent decoration for 
the home. 

This beautiful art work is copyrighted and 
published exclusively by The Youth’s Com- 
panion as a gift to its subscribers who pay 
for the year 1905. Our regular subscribers 
who send their renewals before the rush of 
the holidays confer a favor which we partic- 
ularly appreciate. We hope to have the 
pleasure of sending you an early copy of 
the Calendar. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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AMERICAN ASSURANCE. 


mericans are not the most impudent persons on 
the face of the earth. Nevertheless, on occa- 
sion they can give points to those of some other 
nations. A traveller in Korea was discovered 
taking snap shots of Russian soldiers, and promptly 
arrested. 


“Have you been photographing my soldiers?” 
inquired the officer. 

“Yes, and I should like to take yours. Permit 

e!’’ 

Snap, and the thing was done. The Russian 
laughed, and the two men fell into conversation, 
whereupon the American said that he had recently 
been in Port Arthur. 

“Port Arthur!” exclaimed the Russian. “Im- 
possible!” 

“Oh, no, not impossible; your compatriots 
escorted me in,” and pulling some photographs 
from his pocket, he ded, “I took these snap 
shots of your torpedo destroyers as they scoope 
down upon the little boat I was in.” 

The Russian looked from the man to the pictures 
with undisguised amazement. “Those are cer- 
tainly our boats,” he admitted. 

“Perhaps you know their names, and will oblige 
me by writing them on the backs of the pictures.” 

Like the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, there 
was no longer any spirit in the Russian. Meekly 
he took the proffered American pencil, and upon 
the American’s prints wrote the names of the 
Russian torpedo destroyers. 
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TOO ADVANCED FOR HIM. 


I" Chicago there is a principal of one of the public 
schools who in his college days was considered 
something of a “shark” at Latin, and at many other 
studies besides. What he did not know about 
physiology was hardly worth knowing. He was a 
“grind,’”’ and a scholarship man. 


His little girl, aged six, is now a pupil at the 
experimental school at the university, where she 
learns many things out of the order of public- 
school education. Recently she fell and hurt her- 
self. Her father found her crying. 

““What’s the matter, Noreen?” he asked. 

“TI fell and bumped my patella,” she replied. 
Remember, this was in Chicago, and not in Boston. 

Papa was sympathetic. “Poor little girl!” he 
said, and proceeded, with the best intentions, to 
examine her elbow. Noreen broke away in disgust. 

“Huh!” she snorted. ‘‘Haven’t you never 
learned anything? I said my patella! That isn’t 
a My elbow is my great sesamoid.” 

‘apa went for a Latin dictionary. 
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A MEMORY METHOD. 
a is the vital spring of memory, and 
any one who analyzes his thought process 
may catch himself recalling a thing by a series of 
allied things. Many people have tried to system- 
atize association and arrange a scientific memory 
method. 


A mathematician has diseovered a most inter- 
esting process for remembering dates. Suppose 
you have forgotten the year of the Norman Con- 

uest. Take the date of your birth and add to it | 
the number of the month when you were born. 
Multiply the result by the day of the month your | 
father was born. Square the result. Add six. | 

Now divide by the cube root of the number of | 
people in the United States. Forget the result, 
add ten hundred and sixty-six, and you have the 
required date. | 





* 
THE PRISONER’S ADVANTAGE. 


he man up for larceny had admitted his guilt 

when apprehended, but at the trial, the Green 

Bag says, his youthful counsel defended him with 
great obstinacy and unnecessary brilliancy. 


“Gentlemen,” said the judge, regarding the jury 
with a benevolent smile, “the prisoner says he is 
ruilty. His counsel says he is not. You must 
decide between them.” | 

Then, after an effective pause, the judge added, 
“There is one thing to remember, gentlemen. 
The prisoner was there and his counsel wasn’t.” | 


























Buy your 
Hosiery direct 
from the mill 
and save all middie 
profits. More than 
50 different styles 
and grades all de- 
scribed and illustrated in our 
Catalogue, sent free. Also chart showing 
what size of hose to order for different sizes 
of shoes. 

HOSIERY FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 

Those shown are Style XXX, Ladies’ 
“Four-Thread” fast black lisle with* flex 
ible instep and our own patent gusset. 
They would retail at stores at about 50 cts 
Our price direct is 


35c. per pair, 3 pairs $1.00, 


Post-paid to any address. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


this year give HOSIERY — useful, beautiful, 
always appropriate and of practical value. 


In ordering be sure to state size of shoe worn. 
C er To-day Direct From e Mill, 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 





































Tailor-Made | 


Shirt sf aist 
Suits ‘8 up 


MADE-TO-ORDER—NOT 
¥-MADE. 





“Better out of the 
world than out of fash- 
ion,” was never truer 
than to-day. We make 
it possible for every 
woman to dress in the 
height of fashion, with 
beautiful garments 
made to order, at lower 
IP ould be had 

c 
ready-made. No trying 
on, no disappoint 
ments, no possibilities 
of loss. 
WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. 

Figure out how much 
money,time, worry and 
trouble this saves, not 
—- the conveni- 
ence of dispensing with 
tiresome fittings, and 
the delight of getting a 
garment made in a week, 
with satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded ! 
Tailor - Made Suits 

to $35 ; 
Skirts of Exclusive | 

Design, $4 to 815 

Winter Jackets - - - - - - - $7 to 25 

















Long Coats, “Tourist Models” #10 to $25 
Rain Coats - - - - - - - «= = $12 to $20 








SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
of silk, mohair, broadcloth, serge and chev- 
jot, made to order. 

Mohair Shirt-Waist Suits - - #8 up 
Cloth Shirt-Waist Suits- - - 88 up 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - - -#12 up 

Special Shirt-Waist Suit Supplement, 
showing latest styles, with samples of ma- 
terials, on request. 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of U. 3. 

WE SEND FREE to any part of the U. 8. our 
Fashion Book, showing the latest New York styles, 
a large assortment of samagees of the newest ma- 
terials,and complete directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly. We tee to fit you. If we fail to 
please you we refund yourmoney. Mention whether 
samples are for suit, skirt or cloak, and colors 
desired. Ask for Catalogue No. 48. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 











Mail Orders only. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 1888. 











EXUE e ke a): 
Combine Durability of Metal with 


Beauty of Bisque. 
amd do mot break. 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
Ulustrated catalogue to 
A. VISCHER & CO., Novelty Dept., 
43-51 West 4th St., New York. 
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DY To look clean is gratifying. 


To feel clean is satisfying. 


Ivory Soap will produce both sensations. 
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hipmunk set on a hemlock log, 
Larry, the boy, laugh low, 
An’ ’e watch ol’ Towser, the long-haired dog, 
Larry, the boy, laugh low. 
‘Towser, ’e rush with a “Bow! wow! wow!” 
Which meant, “Little chipmunk, I’ll get you now!” 
But ’e got there jes’ too late, somehow. 


Larry, ’e laugh, “Ho! ho!” 

Rabbit, ’e set by an ol’ black stump, 
Larry come whistlin’ by, 

Towser, ’e give a bark an’ a jump, 
Larry go whistlin’ by. 

Larry, ’e stop with a ‘Sick! sick! sick!” 

Rabbit, ’e jump with a kick, kick, kick, 

Towser run after him quick, quick, quick! 
Larry, ’e say, “O my!” 


Rabbit run into a hole in the ground, 
Larry come pantin’ up, 

Towser, ’e yelp an’ bark all round, 
Larry, ’e say, “Shut up! 

’Tain’t no use for to dig an’ whine, 

This ol rabbit a’n’t yours nor mine, 

Le’s go an’ ketch a woodchuck fine.” 
Towser, ’e say, “Yup! yup!” 


Woodchuck set in the medder-grass, 
Larry, the boy, laugh low. 

Watchin’ to see the folks that pass, 
Larry, the boy, walk slow. 

Larry, ’e say, “Run, Towser, run! 

See that chuck! We'll hev some fun!” 

Towser, ’e rush like a shot from a gun, 
Larry, ’e laugh, “Ho! ho!” 


Woodchuek look for a secon’ or so, 
Larry, ’e laugh, “He! he!” 
’Cause ’e know jes’ where ’e go, 
Larry, ’e laugh, “He! he!” 
Chuck set up on a little bare knoll, 
Then flop right down in a great big hole, 
Towser, ’e look like ’e been sol’. 
Larry, ’e laugh, “He! he!” 


A tired little boy an’ a long-haired dog, 
Larry, the boy, walk slow, 

Reach their home at a right slow jog, 
Larry, the boy, laugh low. 

Larry, ’e dine on a nice corn pone, 

Towser, ’e gnaw at a big dry bone, 

Then lay down an’ blink on the rug alone, 
Larry, the boy, laugh low. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 

T was past midnight, and the 

editor was as ‘‘tired as a dog.’’ 

When Jack Morris appeared be- 

a) side his desk, the editor was not 
Ke ) } quick enough to conceal the cloud 
XS y <N © Which swept over his face. Jack 
on saw it, and burst out with, ‘This 
is the last time I’m going to 
NGB trouble you, so don’t grudge it 

* to me!” 

Jack had been a nightmare to the editor for 
more thana year. He was friendless, deformed, 
a drunkard, and had a half-dozen criminal ten- 
dencies ready to get the better of him at every 
turn. The editor had tried to help him, some- 
times half-heartedly, but persistently. Of late 
he had been losing courage about the fellow. 
Were his good mind and clever turn of phrase 
enough to build on in the effort to save him? 
The doubt was written clear on his face, and 
Jack saw it there. 

**See here,’’ said Jack, ‘‘let’s have a little 
straight talk. I bore you to death. You are 
ready to give me up. Well, I’ve given myself 
up, and I’m going to get out of this mess. I’m 
going to perdition, and I’m going to-night. 
Then the worst will be over.’’ 

The editor was silent for a minute. Then 
he said, ‘‘ Jack, since you want ‘straight talk’ 
you shall have it. You do bore me. I am 
ready to give you up. I dare say you are going 
to perdition; but the fact is that I can’t give 
you up and that you can’t go to-night. Both 
those processes are so long that they are likely 
enough to last through eternity. If you kill 
yourself to-night, you aren’t going to be any 
nearer what you call ‘having it over’ than you 
are now. It will be only one more step in the 
downward path which leads on through endless 
time. You can’t relieve me of the burden of 
you by suicide, any more than you can lift 
yourself over the moon by your own boot-straps. 
Here we are, you and I, and here we must 
stay in our relation to each other and to our- 
selves, suicide or no suicide. The only way 
to ‘get out of the mess’ is to get up out of it, 
not to get further down into it. That’s the 
straight talk you need, Jack.’’ 

Morris went down the six flights of stairs 
to the streets of the city. He walked about 
them till day broke. Then he went to his 
miserable room and slept. When he woke the 
straight talk stood by him. It 
through the day, and through a good many 
other days. He has become now, in another 
city, an editor of no mean reputation. His 
friends know little of his past, but there is a 


pulled him | 











tradition among them that he has a remarkable 
| power of attracting to himself men and women 
| who have been driven by circumstance or by 
| sin to the verge of suicide. At all events, he 
\has been heard to say that no man would ever 
kill himself if he could find a friend at the right 


minute. 
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COURAGE THAT WAS APPRECIATED. 


n the winter of 1864 Lee’s army was in camp 
| along the Rapidan River. The Union forces 

under Meade occupied the country across the 
river. General Merritt was then a cavalry com- 
mander, and the cavalry were always busy making 
| reconnaissances, although the severity of the 
| weather had suspended other operations. General 
Merritt tells this story: 


| One morning in February my division of cavalry 
| started with instructions to discover the extent of 
the enemy’s force on the Rapidan without bringin 
ona Dy engnaseness. In due time we founc 
ourselves face face with the enemy, and the 
| river between. A lively skirmish with small arms 
| began, but the result was insignificant. The 
enemy declined to show force beyond what was 
ry to engage with our skirmish-line. The 
breastworks were long and _ formidable, but 
| whether they were occupied by few or many 
soldiers our most ingenious plans failed to dis- 
| cover. 
| It was finally decided that the only way to 
make the enemy show his force was to | to cross 
the ford in our front. If this succeeded, the enem 
| was to be driven out of his works if possible; if 
not, he would drive us back across the ford, prob- 
| — with severe loss to our troops. Reluctantly, 
under these conditions, the division was organized 
for the work. 

Leading the advance-guard, which consisted of 
a squadron of cavalry, was Captain Ash. His 
instructions contemplated that only his advance- 
guard should cross. It was ho this ma- 
nceuver would draw the enemy from behind the 
breastworks and cause him to display his force. 
Ash advanced with his squadron amid the stillness 
of death. The skirmish firing was hushed, and the 
silence which prevailed showed that the enemy 
was intent on keeping us in ignorance of their 
numbers, and determined to make us pay heavily 
for information. 

The anxiety was intense. We knew that when 
the enemy opened fire at short range our loss 
would be great, and that the advance-guard must 
be the first and greatest sufferers. Ash, with his 
small command, moved on. The works in front, 
aa, Ss. denuded, seemed deserted. The 

started to cross the ford, and Ash pushed on 
. He ined a point of vantage where, 
because of a turn in the river, he could see the 
interior of the breastworks. 

Just then the Confederates opened fire with a 
withering volley. Suddenly Ash commanded his 
squadron to retreat, while he, ns forward on 
his horse’s neck, rode at a rapid gallop along the 
river bank parallel to the breastworks, followed, 
as he came opposite each new part of the works, 
by volley after volley. 

There seemed no hope for him, and we waited 
in intense anxiety. On he kept, in spite of the 
storm of lead. Then, as he reached a point where 
his view_of the Confederate lines was still more 
extended, he raised his hat and waved it over his 
head. It was a signal of triumph. 

To our amazement, the Confederates, moved b 
admiration, ceased firing. Instead, they mounte 
on their breastworks as thick as they could stand, 
and throwing their hats into the air, cheered 
him again and again. 

Ash reined up his horse, and turning toward the 
Confederates, raised his hat in a graceful salute. 
Then he rode leisurely into our own lines, amid 
the cheers of both sides. He had accomplished 
the work without the loss of a man, and had for 
himself seen, and displayed to every one else, a 
full _ of infantry occupying the Confederate 
works. 

Captain Ash said afterward that he had not 
thought of the scheme of drawing out the enemy’s 
force until he had reached the brink of the river 
and saw the great number who occupied the works. 
To go on meant certain death to many of his 
command ; to retreat in the direct line of fire was 
equally disastrous ; and the inspiration to do what 
he did suddenly seized him. 

heed not say that as we cheered the bold 
rider our hearts went out to the generous foe who 
appreciated and chivalrously acknowledged a 
gallant act. 
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AN INFANT WONDER. 


rs. Prattle looked at her visitor with re- 
M proach in her wide blue eyes. “‘Talk!’” 
she said, eagerly. ‘“‘Our baby talk!’ 
Well, I guess he can! He’s three months younger 
than my cousin’s boy, and he’s a year ahead of 
him in language. You know often people tell you 
their children can say things, and when you hear 
them you have to work and work with your imag- 
ination to tell what in the world they’re saying. 
“Now there’s my cousin’s baby—the one I spoke 
of. They declare that child has a vocabulary of 
fifteen words, but, my dear, if you could hear him! 
He says ‘bay’ when they show him bread, and 
‘flis’ for fish, and ‘cang’ for candle, and ‘hort’ for 
horse, and ‘apa’ for father. Those are just a few 


instances. Now I’ll try Harold with those very 
words, and you’ll see the difference. 





y bread, Harold, bread—bre-e-ad.” 
Wed,” said the ag’ f 

“Now say fish, fish, fi-ish.” 

“Whish,” said the baby. 

“That’s a splendid boy! Now can you say candle 
for mother? Candle—can-dle.” 

“Wangle,” said the baby. 

“And now, horse,” said Harold’s mother. 
“Horse, ho-orse, hor-r-se.”’ 

“Woss,” said the baby. 

“And here’s the last for a precious to og de- 
clared Mrs. Prattle, gaily, “and you say it best of 
all—father, fa-ather, fa-a-ar-ther.” 

““Wahwah,” said the baby. 

“There, you see!” cried Mrs. Prattle, in triumph. 
“He seems to catch the sound of every word. He 
has a vocabulary of twenty-two words, really ; but 
I don’t tell my cousin so. She’s one of those 
mothers who think no other baby is as smart as 
her own. I feel sorry for her. Now say good-by, 
ae and then nurse will take you up-stairs. 
Good-by, goo-ood-by-y-y.” 

“Wy-wy,” said the baby. . 


SAVED BY A WHISTLE. 


he pure white color of the mountain-sheep of 

Alaska makes him very conspicuous except 

when he is lying on a snow patch, and in 
the clear atmosphere of the Alaskan mountains 
one can see sheep for a long distance. Colonel 
Cane, in “Summer and Fall in Western Alaska,” 
tells of following a band of these mountain-sheep 
| over a desolate stretch of country, only to lose a 
shot at them through the approach of another 
enemy. 


We had just arrived at the cafion and were still 
cut of sight, when we saw the five big fellows 





| leisurely crossing by a narrow sheep-trail some 
tance below us. They did not go far, but la 
down on the opposite slope on a spot from whic 
| we were full in sight, but where they could be 
easily got at once we could get into the ravine 
| among the broken ground. 
To do this, however, required very careful 
crawling in full view, over absolutely broken 
| ground, consisting of a steep slope of shale; and 
| the only way to reach a practicable path into the 
| caion was by descending until we were in full 


view of all the rest of the sheep, which were lying 
| about in groups on a flat ‘err 
We very aay got toa pestien of safety, 
and were lying perfectly Ly looking at 
e 


| the sheep below us throu glass, and also 

| watching the antics of several large y marmots 
which were feeding about among them, when a 

| catastrophe occurred. e marmots all of a 
sudden began, each and all, to whistle for all they 
a worth, and to bolt frantically for their 
10les. 

In a second every sheep was on its legs, and our 
five patriarchs, after standing a moment in inde- 
cision, bolted as hard as they could go, and in less 
wn dl than it takes to write it not a sheep was in 
's ° 
felt quite certain that we were not the cause 
of this stampede ; indeed, the sheep seemed quite 
unsuspicious until disturbed by the marmots, and 
I could not make it out at all until I chanced to 
look upward, when I saw two fine golden eagles 
sailing overhead, evidently beating for e. 
This must have frightened the marmots, and per- 
haps the ewes also had fears for the safety of 
their lambs. 





Cc 


want to go back to the sweet, mysterious places, 
The crook in the creek bed nobody knew but me, 
Where the roots in the bank thrust out strange, 
knotty faces, 
Searing the squirrels who stole there timidly. 


I want to lie under the corn and hear it rustle, 
Cool and green in a long, straight, soldierly row. 
Iam tired of white-faced women and men of iron, 
I want to go back where the country grasses 
grow. 


To the well-remembered pasture’s shadiest corner, 
Where under the trees the wild ferns wove their 
laces: 
Hearing the whippoorwill’s voice in its strange, 
rich sadness, 
I want to go back to the old, beloved places. 
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CHINESE HARVESTS. 


hile hundreds of men are harvesting the 
W big crops of Oklahoma or the Dakotas a 

different sort of harvesting is going on 
in southern China, where Wong Poy gathers in 
his wheat. Jack Smith of Oklahoma is a great 
landholder, with his twelve or fifteen thousand 
acres. Wong Poy, too, says a writer in Every- 
body’s Magazine, is a great land magnate. He 
owns and farms four acres. 


His envious neighbors hold competences of one 
acre or bare — of an eighth of an aere; but 
Wong Poy is lucky. His father before him was a 
frugal man, as was his father’s father, and he 
himself is an only son. He has even been able to 
afford a wife. Two “hands” work for him in these 
harvest days, at the panic wages of twenty cents 
aday. The men squat, Oriental fashion, at their 
work, chopping down the stalks with swift stabs 
of their little sickles. Mrs. Wong ay! and her 
eldest, a daughter, follow behind, and tie up the 
sheaves with wisps of straw. The two cherished 
men children, sole hope of heaven for Mga | Poy, 
play through the stubble and steal grains of 
wheat to chew. It isa matter for.corporal punish- 
ment if they are caught in this, for in China every 
grain is numbered. : 

When the wheat is all in, and has been beaten 

out on the thrashing-floors and stored in the well- 
— ‘anary under Wong Poy’s house, the 
amily makes rejoicing. There is a little mess of 
fish for the pot. A punk stick and a cup of rice 
brandy are offered up to the gods of grain, and 
before them Wong Poy, his hands tucked in his 
sleeves, bows to the ground while he recites 
prayers. 

In their harvesting China and the Dakotas have 
this, at least, in common, that when the crop is 


in every one makes holiday. While the Chinese 
is making sacrifices to his gods, the American 
farm-hand amuses himself with more material- 


istic pleasures. The holiday of harvest-home is 
observed alike by the peasant of Tyrol and the 
farmer of Kansas. The red Indian, when his corn 
was husked and shelled and packed into baskets, 
danced under the harvest-moon in gratitude to 
Manitou, the Giver. Under that same moon 
Chinese peasants sacrificed long before the Aryans 
came out of their mountain fastnesses. 
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WHEN THE PIPES ARE FROZEN. 


f all sad words of tongue or pen the saddest, 
QO when spoken on a winter morning in a 

suburban residence, says the New York 
Sun, are, “Please, ma’am, the pipes is froze.” A 
chill like that which gripped the pipes entered the 
heart of a householder who heard the fatal news 
one cold morning. Forthwith he sent an humble 
solicitation to the king of winter, the plumber 
man. Until the plumber came the household 
went about in fear of a momentary deluge from 
broken mains. 


The plumber was a big, brawny chap, covered 
with grime and with icicles on his mustache. 
He was cross and tired, for he said he had been 
busy since daybreak, and saw no end to the work 
cut out for him. 

_ But there was something in the way he stalked 
into the kitchen and threw his eye round the 
corners, down to the range and boilers and over 
to the sink, that gave the household courage and 
nego again. 

They poured a tale of wo into his ears, but he 
said not a word. In the middle of their discourse 
he left them talking, opened the door to the 
cellar and went down. He was gone about five 
minutes. 

“Well,” said the man of the house when he came 
up, “do you think you can thaw out the frozen 
place in the main cellar?” 

“Ain’t any frozen place,” said the plumber. 
“Thawed it out a’ready with a match and a handful 
of this oily cotton-waste I have in me ket.” 

“Then will you attend to the pipes in the 
laundry ?” 

“They'll be all right in a minute. Couldn’t 
burn the waste against the laundry pipe, for the 
frozen place was against the woodwork. 1 took 
the hot waste that was left from the little bonfire 
I had in the cellar and wrapped it around the 
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frozen laundry pipe, and put paper around it to 
keep the heat in. There she goes now,” he added, 
as a sound of trickling water came from the 
laundry taps. 

“Now what more’s the matter wit’ ye?” de- 
manded the autocrat of winter. 

“The bathroom pipes are frozen.” 

The plumber tramped up-stairs, leaving flakes 
of ice along the way, which the grateful housewife 
minded not at all, for surely he was a man who 
knew his business. In the bathroom he took a 
wrench from his pocket and tapped along the pipe 
till he found the frozen place. 

“Here ’tis,” he said. “Get me a candle, or a 
kerosene lamp.” 7 

he woman of the house flew for one. When 
she returned, the plumber shoved her hand and 
the lamp together in under the pipe. 

“Now you hold that right there while I go down- 
stairs and look over the pipes.” 

“Can’t I bold it?” asked the man of the house. 

“No, you can’t,” said his majesty. ‘“You’re too 
nervous. You might set the house afire.” 

He had hardly started for the kitchen when 
there was a crackling and trickling, and water 
began torun through the pipe into the bath tub. 
The household was welcoming it like delighted 
children when the plumber came back. 

“The waste-pipe in yon kitehen wasn’t froze at 
all,” he said. ‘A little proddin’ with a wire fixed 
that. Tell your servants to be more careful about 
that sink. What more is wrong?” 

As it happened nothing was, but the householder 
told what a fright iy! had had for fear the boiler 
in the kitchen would burst if they drew the water 


from the pipes. 

“Who told you such nonsense?’’ snapped the 
weary plumber. 

“The agent.” 

“Aw, him! That sounds just like him.” For 


about five minutes he gave the household a ver 

effective lecture on the care of pipes in cok 
weather. When he was gone they wrote it down 
for future reference. He was in the house fifteen 
minutes, had wasted not a stroke, and had done 
with a minimum of effort all he came for. It was 
evident that as a plumber he was born, not made. 


* 


NOT TO BE FOOLED. 


nele Cyrus had come up from the country to 

visit his nephew, Charles, in town. Charles 

had shown the old gentleman the sights 
until he was at his wit’s end for further enter- 
tainment. One morning, however, he noticed 
in. the paper that “The Imperial Italian Band” 
was still giving its celebrated open-air concerts. 
Uncle Cyrus said he should like to hear them 
play. 

As the concert progressed Uncle Cyrus waxed 
enthusiastic. Toward the end of the program a 
solo on the slide trombone was announced. It 
was a really fine performance, and the audience 
demanded an encore with a storm of applause. 
Charles noted that his uncle was among the most 
——. but he was somewhat puzzled by 

1e smile which played round the corners of 
the old man’s mouth, for the selection had been 
mournful rather than gay. At the conclusion of 
the encore, when the ee had finally died 
away, Charles turned to his uncle : 

“That was fine, wasn’t it?”’ 


aa fine, mighty fine,” was the reply. ‘But 
you city folks are easy fooled. He didn’t fool me 
abit. I knew all the time he was 


playing that he 
wasn’t reelly swallering that thing!” 


® 


GRANDMOTHER KNEW. 


he lore of grandmothers exceeds even that 

of mothers, for they have the experience of 

two generations instead of one. A certain 

Massachusetts grandmother has grandchildren in 

Honolulu, and last winter, musing over their daily 
life, she said to her daughter at home: 


“T must knit those children some mittens.” 

“Mittens, mother!” cried the younger woman. 
“Mittens for that climate? When are they going 
to wear them?” 

“T can’t help the climate,” said the grandmother, 
placidly. ‘Climate has nouns to do with it. All 
children like mittens, and all children should have 
them. I shall take them up to-morrow.” 

She did take them up, knit and bound them off, 
and sent them to Honolulu. 

She was justified by the event. For the children’s 
mother wrote her on the hottest day of the year: 
“T must tell you, though in this heat I have hardly 
the energy to hold my pen, that, although we 

own people are torpid under the infliction of 

he weather, the children have demanded their 

mittens, and are _—— up and down, wearing 
them and very little besides. No matter how high 
the mercury climbs, it is evident that those mittens 
are bound to be an unfailing joy.” 


* ¢ 


NAUTICAL DRUGS. 


T= tabloid habit is unknown to skippers of 
sailing craft, coastwise or ocean- bound. 
Epsom salts and castor-oil are still “good 
enough for them,” the New York Press says. Nor 
does the sailor who has worked his way up 
from the mast dose his crew with sugar-coated or 
gelatin-covered pills; the old standard favorites 
are still his main reliance. 


Captains of sailing vessels are required to keep 
notes of all the medicine they serve out to the 
crew for record with the United States shipping 
commissioner. The files show that the most pop- 
ular doses are Epsom salts and castor-oil, and next 
to these, quinin, Jamaica ginger and paregoric. 

On a sailing vessel the captain is the doctor, and 
sailors have to take what he gives them. On one 
ship bound for Rio de Janeiro the captain saw his 
second mate taking pills from a bottle. 

“What’s that, sir?” sternly demanded the 
—. 
“Pellets for my rheumatism,” the mate replied. 

“Throw them overboard!” commanded the cap- 
tain. ‘1 don’t want such junk aboard my ship. 
Come aft and I’ll give you a dose of castor-oil.” 


* & 


THE SEER AND THE SEEN. 


rs. Colburn removed her outer garments, 
M and seated herself with a thud in her 
rocking-chair in the front window. “I 
declare, I never saw such a gadder as that young 
woman the minister’s married in all my life!”’ she 
said, jerkily, as she ran her darning- ball down 
into the heel of Mr. Colburn’s gray stocking. 


“T can’t go over to Mis’ Deacon Graves’s of an 
afternoon or down to the store in the morning 
that I don’t either find her there or see her, coming 
or going, three times out o’ five! 

“She’s an awful starer, too,” continued Mrs. 
Colburn, pulling at a knot in her darning-cotton 
till it broke, and her elbow flew back against the 
sharp edge of the table. “‘I can’t look over at her 
front window but what she turns her eyes this 
way inside o’ five minutes. Don’t sit there looking 
so humb, William. Can’t you see I’ve half-killed 


myself? Fetch me the liniment, quick!” 
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He Good dea. 


There’s four of us, and we’re such 
friends, 
As intimate as can be; 
And each of us at Christmas sends 
Gifts to the other three. 


| know sometimes the girls don’t care 
For presents that | make; 

And truly, sometimes | can’t bear 
The gifts | have to take. 


+ GRILDREI’S: 


rs A 


She has used as much vermilion 


We must knock before we enter, 


CRRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Guy Wetmore Carry] 


Matilda's making Christmas presents. Mercy! such a stitching! 
It's a cover for a cushion, or a funny little mat, 

Or a marker, or a sachet, but it’s always most bewitching — 
Considering who's making it, there’s nothing odd in that! 

She told me just this morning that she cannot use a thimble; 
She'd rather prick her fingers half a dozen times a day. 

And it's hurry, flurry, scurry. O Matilda, do be nimble! 
You've such a lot to do, and Christmas just a week away! 


Sree 
g7 


fo tt rear oem 


Matilda's making Christmas presents. Goodness! such a painting! 
It's a blotter or a picture-frame. or else it’s just a card. 
She paints so fast and steadily, you'd think she'd feel like fainting. 
I'm sure | never saw a little girl who worked one-half as hard. 


| have seen her madly blowing, when the old thing wouldn't dry. 
But | fear she'll never finish all her painting and her gijding, 
And Christmas just a week away. 


ep YG |e — 


Matilda's making Christmas presents. Gracious! such a hiding! 
She pops things under cushions, all at once, and with a scream. 


And have to say we haven't seen, and couldn't even dream! 
She is full of dark suspicion, she is weighted with foreboding, 

She is sure we've guessed our presents, and she rattles on so fast 
That we fear with all her secrets she is very near exploding, 

And a whole week more to keep them! 


— 


} 


as ‘twould take to coat a building. 


Matilda, do be spry! 


or we get a dreadful chiding, 


O Matilda, can you last? 





By Carolyn Wells. 


But, oh, it is so hard to get 
For each one something nice; 
Something that’s new and pretty, yet 
Costs but a modest price. 


The prospect fairly makes me groan! 
Oh, wouldn't it be fine 

If each would but select her own, 
And let me pick out mine! 


en iy 


Kennetb and a Dellow Cat. 
By Florence Dickenson Condict. 


enneth was a little boy, six years 
old; Tom was a big yellow cat. 

One Sunday morning in Novem- 

ber the wind blew the rain in 

slashes against the window of 

Kenneth’s nursery. Kenneth was 

very unhappy because mama had gone to church 

and he was left with his nurse, who could not 

tell stories. Kenneth gazed out upon the back 

yards and the high white fences being washed | 
by the rain. Opposite his point of vision was | 
a side of a church, the windows of which | 
looked dingy and faded. Next the church was 

a school for little boys who had no fathers and | 
mothers, and who wore their hair cut just 
alike. 

Kenneth sighed and traced a pig on the win- 
dow, where his breath had misted the glass. 
Would the minister ever stop talking and let 
mama come home? 

Soon no less a personage than Tom, the 
yellow cat, entered Kenneth’s dreary world. 
Kenneth’s house was near the corner of the 
block, and closely faced the profile of a red brick 
house which stood on a side street. Up the 
back of this building climbed a vigorous wistaria 
vine, clinging to a wire and reaching to the 
roof. It swayed in the wind and was beaten 
by the rain. 

Tom was thin and hungry and the day was 
cold. Hecraved a warm, tender Sunday dinner, 
and remembering the birds’ nests of yore, was 
climbing deftly up the slender vine. He dug 
his sharp claws into the stalk viciously, and 
when his support swayed, gave voice to his 
discomfiture in cat-howls. Up he tore, shaking 
off leaves, bending and cracking twigs. He 
reached a bird’s nest. Lo, the thing was a, 
hollow mockery! There were no birds in it this | 





| that he forgot how far he was climbing. 


time of year. 
ment in howls. 

Up the vine farther a sparrow cocked an eye 
at the intruder inquiringly. What meant this 
savage climbing? ‘Tom growled and determined 
to have the sparrow. Ah, how savory he would 
be! Up Tom climbed. When he had reached 
a part of the vine which was opposite the fourth 
story of the house, the sparrow warily fluttered 
away. 

Tom’s cat soul was a tempest of wrath. He 
growled: he dug his claws into the slender 
vine; he called and cried and showed his 
misery in every way. 

So intent had he been on the prize he sought 
He 
had never been up so high in his life before. 
The wind blew and the vine tossed and rocked. 
Tom gazed downward and grew dizzy. 


Tom gave vent to his disappoint- 


Kenneth had forgotten his wrongs and was 


watching the drama with interest. 

It was evident that Tom could not easily get 
down. He tried to descend backward, but in 
this way he broke many twigs and ran a great 
risk of losing his footing. Once one foot did 
slip, and Kenneth held his breath. With a 
howl, the animal dug his nails in deeper, and 
pausing, contemplated the descent miserably. 


The cries attracted the attention of the people | 


in the house. At a window three little children 
appeared. ‘They stretched forth their hands 
toward the tossing vine and called, “ Kitty! 
kitty !’’ Tom surveyed the distance between 
himself and the window-sill dubiously ; then 
he looked toward the ground. No, the risk 
was too great. If he should lose his aim—horri- 
ble to fancy! Kenneth shuddered. 

Slowly Tom tore his way downward, leaving 


the children beholding him with commiseration. | 


Matilda's making Christmas presents. My! but she is busy! 
She hasn't eyes or ears for other things, and that is well. 
She would be so much excited that I'm sure 'twould make her dizzy 
If she knew all the things | know, but wouldn't dare to tell! 
There are parcels in the closets and behind each bed and curtain, 
Such a lot that just to open them | think would take a day, 
So you see Matilda cannot be the only one who's certain 
That the time for Christmas presents is one little week away! 


== 


At a window on the floor below, 'a young | 


man and a young lady appeared. They beheld 
the cat’s plight and disappeared, to reappear 
with a bed-slat, which they poked toward 
the cat, urging him to use it as a gang- 
plank to safety. But the bed-slat frightened 
poor Tom. He scrambled away from it in 
terror. 

He was nearing the ground now, and Kenneth 
breathed more easily. Tom would soon be in 
the yard. But something happened! Tom 
became deeply engrossed in a second - story 
window. Behind the glass was another cat. 
Forgetting his former cautiousness, Tom leaped. 
Bravo! He reached the sill! But what was 
this something between Tom and the other cat ? 
You could see through it, but you could not 
get through it. Tom tried to scratch it, but 
it was too slippery. He could not climb up it; 
he could not get into the room; he could not 
jump down to the yard below. What was Tom 
to do? The rain beat into his face; he paced 
up and down the sill like an animal in a 
cage. 

If only the vine would stop swaying! But 
the vine would not. Back and forth, back and 
forth it heaved. Tom was hungry. The vine 
was, at this point in its course, ten feet away. 
He mastered his courage: he crouched down; 


He sprang. 
Kenneth clapped his hands 
and jumped for joy. The cat wasa hero! He 
had reached the vine! He was safe! 

Kenneth turned. ‘There was mama behind 
him, and smiling. 

*“Q mama, I will tell you about Tom!’ 
Kenneth. 


—_——~<Ro——_— 
| Children’s Sayings. 


hen the viands were distributed 
about the Hollings table at Christ- 
mas, the pies always fell toGrandma 
Hollings’s share. It was she who 
had made them, and she who must 
eut them. But one Christmas a 
| small, very small crinkled-edged pie had been 
made specially for five-year-old Bobby, and 


The wind paused. 
Bravo! bravo! 


’ cried 


| 
| 
| 
| 





when pie-time came this was set before him. | 


He looked at it for a moment in silent rapture, 
and then clasped his chubby hands round the 
| little. pie-plate. 
| “‘Oh,’’ he cried, breathlessly, ‘“‘am I truly 
| the grandma of this bee-yutiful pie ?’’ 





Isabel was a little girl of two and a half 


he tightened his muscles ; he steadied his nerves. | 


ORAWN BY CLARA E. ATWO 


years. She liked to have mama tell her stories, 
especially this one in the old Mother Goose 
book : 

This Forehead Bolder, 

This Eye Winker, 

This Nose Dropper, 

This Mouth Eater, 

This Chin Chopper, Chin Chopper, Chin Chopper! 

In the winter they went into the country for 
a few days’ visit. Isabel was not used to 
sleeping in a cold room, and when she woke 
in the morning, before the fire was lighted, she 
sat up in bed to play. Soon her teeth began to 
chatter with cold, and she turned to her mother 
in great surprise and said: 

“Why, mama, I Chin Choppered all alone!’’ 

Mary found it exceedingly difficult to com- 
prehend the subject of the formation of English 
plurals. 

Finally she mastered the common forms, but 
proper names continued to be a barrier to het 
progress. 

To the inquiry, ‘‘Can the word Homer be 
pluralized ?’’ she confidently answered: ‘*Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer are in the garden.’’ 


‘*Mama,” said Mildred, ‘‘do you think you 
can finish my gloves to-night, so | can wear 
them to school to-morrow ?’’ 

‘‘T am afraid not,’’ said the mother. 
have to get some more yarn, I think.’’ 

“Oh, hurry up and knit fast, and maybe 
you can finish before the yarn gives out.’”’ 


“Til 


‘*Mama,’’ said little Bessie, at table one noon, 
“I’m to write something to read in school next 
Friday, but I’ve forgotten what the teacher 
called it.’’ 

‘“* An essay, 
father. 

**An oration,’’ offered the little maid’s high- 
school brother, teasingly. 

“4 valedictory,’’ prompted a senior sister. 

‘*No,”’ said Bessie, suddenly brightening. 
“T remember now what it is—it’s an imposi- 
tion.’’ 


perhaps,’’ suggested Bessie’s 


, 


‘** Jimmy,’’ said the teacher, what’s a 
| cape?’ 

‘*A cape is land extending into the water.’’ 
“Correct. William, define a gulf.’’ 

**A gulf is water extending into the land.’’ 

‘*Good. Christopher,’’ to a small, eager- 
looking boy, ‘‘can you tell us what is a 
mountain ?’’ 


| Christopher shot up from his seat so suddenly 
|as to startle the visitor, and promptly re- 
| sponded : 

| “*A mountain is land extending into the air.’’ 
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For a 
XMAS GIFT 
a 


BRISTOL Brist 
3! Fishing -Rod 


will prove acceptable to boy or man. They are 
especially desirable for boys, owing to their great 
strength and durability; built for service, they will 
stand more hard use than any wood or bamboo rod 
costing three times as much. 

For men who appreciate lightness, flexibility and 
“backbone” in a rod, the “‘ Bristol” will more 
than “make good.” 

Send for complete cataloque showing 25 styles 
of BRISTOL STEEL RODS with prices. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 35 Horton 8t., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Dow Japan Celebrates. 


way back in July preparations to cele- 
brate the fall of Port Arthur began 

to be made in Tokyo. Lanterns and 

flags were purchased, evergreen arches 
erected, and arc-lights suspended along the 
streets. But the evergreen faded and had to be 
renewed more than once, a missionary from 
Maine, Rev. John L. Dearing, writes to the 
Lewiston Journal, before the news of the 
victory at Liau-yang—a greater event than that 











which the people had awaited—came as the 
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Most of the 
letters Uncle 
Sam writes 
and the best 
of those he 
finds in his 
mail boxes are 
on Whiting's 
Fine Writing 

Papers 
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Societys 
New Confection 


A delightfully tempting sweet- 
meat madeof t 

palatable ingredients. Its crisp, 
snappy consistency will conserve 

to easy digestion. It has a most 
pleasing flavor with an enchanting 
aroma which constantly invites you 
to taste of this delicious confection and 


“One taste invites another.” 


NEW WRINKLE is the favorite 

confection for parties, entertainments, 
social gatherings, and in 
homes where a pure, health- 
ful — is desired by 
young and old. 

















For sale by leading stores 
tu all cities. 


If your dealer hasn’t 
it, send us his name 
and address together 
with 4 cents in stamps 
and we will send you 
a generous sample 
or, better still, mail us 40c. 
and we will deliver you a one- 
pound box by mail, or three 
pounds*for $1.00 delivered by 
express, charges prepaid. 


NDY MAKERS 


Street, CHICAGO. 








SILVER 
MOUNTED 


No. 985 sw. Polished 
Linen Hose, extra se- 
lected Genuine Horse 
Hide, Sterling Silver 
‘Trimmings, $5.00. 
with 


755 sw. 
y Silver Plated 
Trimmings, $8.50, 


No. 
Fane 


Other style strops at 50c, 
75c, $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50, 
Sent postpaid if 
your dealer cannot 
supply. 
orrey’s OilEdge 
Dressing will keep 
pliable ; price 15¢ at 
dealers’ or mailed on 
receipt of price. 
Catalogue of Tor- 
Zey Strops, contain- 
ing valuable informa- 
tion for those who 
shave, sent free, 
4. R. TORREY & CO. 
P.O. Box 36, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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signal for such rejoicing as could only follow 
the days of preparation. 

A Japanese city is divided into sections, and 
in each section there is One man employed to 
go to every house and give instructions as to 
when and how to display decorations. Accord- 
ingly, as a result of the telegrams of September 
3d, the instructions were sent out over the city 
on September 4th, and early on the following 
morning the city presented such a display of 
lanterns, flags and banners as it is rarely one’s 
privilege to see. All through the day the lan- 
terns were multiplying, until at evening, when 
the candles were lighted, such a beautiful sight 
as presented itself could hardly be imagined. 

‘Thousands upon thousands of lanterns greeted 
the eye as one looked down the streets of the 
city. On either side, about ten feet high, was 
a continuous line of red and white lanterns only 
a foot or so apart, each decorated with the Japa- 
nese flags. From high poles were suspended 
long festoons of the same, and flags in abun- 
dance, of all sizes, hung every where—the Japa- 
| nese national flag of the red sun in the white 
| field, or the war flag of the red sun with the 
spreading red rays. Transparencies were in 
great abundance, depicting certain scenes of the 
war, and so were mottoes of congratulation upon 
the victory, formed by the arrangement of electric 
lights in the form of Japanese characters. 

After each household had displayed its deco- 
rations to its satisfaction, the people sallied 
forth, Japanese fashion, to see those of others, 
and soon the streets were filled by an immense 
crowd. When the sound of something like a 
cross between a fife and drum corps and a 
Chinese orchestra was heard, we knew that the 
procession was coming. Miles in length it was, 
with these novel bands scattered through it— 
companies of schoolboys, of employés of various 
firms, or of bands of men formed upon some 
street. The dress of each band differed from 
the others, all bore lanterns in abundance, all 
marched to the music of the band, bearing 
here and there transparencies and banners with 
inscriptions, while the sound of the drums, the 
whistles and the accordions was ever and again 
drowned by the shouts of ‘‘ Banzai!’’ 

What was remarkable was the perfect control 
| of the throng. The police were on hand every- 
| where, but only a motion of the hand or a 
| lifted lantern was sufficient to regulate all. Not 
a drunken man was to be seen, and while 
every provision was made for accident, even to 
stationing stretchers and ambulances here and 
there in case of need because of the great crowd, 
not an accident occurred. 

‘*But the expense of all this? How-is it 
met?’’ It may not be known that at the begin- 
ning of the war the emperor issued a request 
to his people that useless excesses be dispensed 
with, and that so far as possible all wasteful 
habits be curtailed. Many from that time laid 
one side, ‘‘for celebrations,’’ the money that 
they would usually spend for sake or wine. 
Hence it is said that these rejoicings “do not cost 
anything,” since they are paid for with money 
that would otherwise have gone for drink. 
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Gone witb the Dodo. 


hat has become of the bootjack? 

Is that once indispensable article 

of household furniture extinct? The 

Washington Post thinks it is, and sup- 

ports its opinion by the experience of a man 
who wanted to buy one. 

**T had not worn boots for years,’’ said this 
man, a middle-aged lawyer of the capital, 
**but when I bought a saddle-horse last month 
I bought a pair of riding-boots, too. Then I 
set out to buy a bootjack. 

“‘T can remember when no man’s bedroom 
was considered completely furnished without a 
bootjack. The first Christmas present I ever 
gave my father was a handsome iron beetle 
with the antenne extended to catch the heel of 
a boot. 

“*Every editor of a comic paper recognized 
in the bootjack one of his best friends, and 
pages were filled with jokes about its usefulness 
as a missile to throw at cats. It never occurred 
to me that I should have difficulty in buying 
one in Washington, so I applied at the nearest 
shoe-store. 

‘** Have you any bootjacks?’ I asked. 

“*The salesman looked at me uncertainly for 
a moment. 

“**Oh, yes,’ he said. ‘I know what you 
|mean. We have trees to fit any size.’ 













New Bubble Blower; blows15to 
25 bubbles by dipping in water. C. 
500 bubbles without refilling. 
Compound for 5 fillings,5c. extra. 
Stalhart Novelty Co.Dept.B,Rochester,N.Y. 


MORSE’S MUSIC GAME. 


Played like “Authors.” Fascinating, instructive, en- 
tertaining. The newest thing in games; send for it. 
10 cents, post-paid. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Worcester, Mass. 28th year. 


, 485000 

Hunters’ & Trappers Guide ‘soc. 
300 pages, cloth bound, illustrating all Fur Animals. 
All about trapping, Trappers’ Secrets, al! kinds of 

_ traps,decoys, etc. Price,81.50. To hide and furship 
pers,$1, We buy Raw Furs, Hides. Price List free 
ANDERSCH BROS., Dept.128, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Best Gift 
for Christmas. 


To put a boy in touch with the great throbbing 
life of to-day—industrial and commercial—make 
him a Christmas present of a year’s subscription 
to the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

it may mean the turning-point in his career. 

Nothing will so inspire him to emulation, noth- 
ing so arouse his faculties to effort as the wonders 
of invention and science recorded in the 


Scientific 
American 


Its sharp, accurate, popular articles open to 
him the mysteries of science; show how men 
have made dreams realities ; mirror the ingenuity 
and inventive genius of the American workman; 
prove that however well a thing has been done, 
it can be done better; give him an outlook on the 
world of the unknown; and bring him into touch 
with the great inventors of the age. 


A year of the Scientific American will wake up a 
voung man to his opportunities and possibilities in a 
manner almost beyond belief. 


The subscription price is $3.00a year. In addition 
we offer to new subscribers, for a short time only, 


The Scientific American Reference Book 
FREE With One Year’s Subscription. 


This Reference Book contains 

.f facts — accurate, down to 
date, complete. Condensed from 
great encyclopedias and over a 
| ton of government reports, it is 
the most reliable and exhaustive 
book ever published. Anything 
ou want to know, on any. sub- 
ject in ang pest of the wor d,can 
referre Hand- 

















to instantly. 
somely bound, it will not be sold 
for less than $1.50 a copy. Sub- 
i seribe now to the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. and get the Refer- 
ence Book free, and in addition 
52 numbers of the brightest, 
most interesting paper pub- 
lished. A full prospectus of the 
Reference and a copy of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN sent 
on request to any address. Write 
| to-day. Address Subscription 
) Department L. 

Remit $3.00. 


MUNN é CO., Publishers, 
370 Broadway, N. Y. 
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mixes and kneads 


bread thoroughly 
in Three Minutes. 
The hands do 


not touch the 


dough. 


SIMPLE, EASY, SANITARY. 


Does away with hand kneading 
and makes Better Bread. 
No. 4, Family Size, capacity 4 loaves. 
No.8, Large Family Size, capacity 10 loaves. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. at $3.00 
for No.4 and $3.25 for No. 8. If unsatisfac- 
tory we refund money and pay return charges. 


Send for Booklet C Free. Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S.A, 











| ***T don’t want trees,’ I said, ‘but a jack.’ 
I explained to him what it was and what it 
looked like. 
| *‘**Never saw one in my life,’ 
verdict. 

“*T hunted Washington for a store in which | 
| they were kept, but finally gave up the search 
as vain. I drew a diagram and hired a car- 
penter to construct one for me. In my opinion 
the bootjack is entirely extinct, at least in 
America.”’ 


was his final 


Follow 
thy Lead 


* of a million 
people and uve 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recon:mended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
elusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician «bout it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest lesttmowtals 
as (o its value. _-4 Druqgist 

Fulton 8t., “New York. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., issinotre Damest Montreal 4 


Daily Pad 
Calendar 

















The edition for 1905 of the famous Pope 
Calendar is ready. Many improvements. 
A memorandum leaf for every day in the 
year. Free at our stores or by mail on 
receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 

pore MFG. OO., Masters. Conn. ; 143 Sigel 


~ Conenge, tl Xolumbus Ave., Boston, 


; 15 Snow St. P vovmmnee, P- ) 12 Warren 
St., how Yor k, N. 14th St., N. W., Wash- 


ington, D.C. ; 451 Mission ' St., San Francisco, Cal. 














with the 

drudgery of 

the chopping 

1, \ bowl, chops all 
4 kinds of food, 
\ coarse or fine 

#\ as wanted, 
rapidly and 


“I couldn't 
keep 
house 
without it.” 


Send for Cook Book No. 2, Free. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
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tT? people of Chaura, one of the 
Nicobar Islands in the Indian Ocean, 

are very prosperous On account of their 

trade in canoes and pottery. Throughout 
the Nicobars there is an inherent belief that 
should any one, other than a native of Chaura 
in Chaura, attempt to make a vessel of clay, 
he is doomed to almost certain destruction. Mr. 
C. B. Kloss, in his book, ‘‘In the Andamans 
and Nicobars,’’ gives an account of the pottery 
of Chaura. 

Only the women take part in the construction 
of the pots. They cleanse and prepare the 
clay by washing out the rougher particles and 
kneading it with fine sand. The operator seats 
herself on the ground by a slab of wood, on 
which she lays a ring of coco-palm pinne neatly 
bound together. 

Upon this ring she sets a shallow dish, neatly 
lined with a circular piece of plantain leaf. 
With a lump of clay, the bottom of the vessel 
to be constructed is molded in the dish, and 
upon this basis, by means of ropes of clay, the 
work is built up. The operator turns the pot 
round and round, and shapes it with her eye 
and hand. The vessel is set aside on a platform 
under the hut for a day or so, to dry. Only 
the smallest kind can be prepared for the kiln 
without an interval of waiting. 

The pot, when dry, is scraped with a shell, 
and then reversed, and all superfluous material 
is removed by means of a fine strip of bamboo 
moistened with water, while the fingers, also 
wet, are gently passed over the inner and outer 
surfaces in order to smooth them. The pot is 
then replaced on the platform for ten days more. 

The kiln is prepared by sticking bits of broken 
pottery in the ground, a few inches apart, and 
on these the pot is set upside down. In the 
space beneath it a layer of fine wood ash and a 
quantity of coconut shells and scraps of fire- 
wood are heaped. 

A wheel-like object, larger in circumference 
than the pot, is placed on its upturned base, 
and against this rest sticks of fire-wood stood 
on end. When the fire is kindled, two or three 
women fan the flame, and with wooden pokers 
prop up and replace the fuel. When the vessel 
is baked it is removed and placed on dry sand. 

Colored strips are laid on by means of strips 
of unripe coconut husk pressed against the 
vessel while hot. The acid juice turns black 
the moment it touches the heated surface. 
Finally a handful of moist husk is passed over 
the inner and outer sides, imparting a light 
copper color to the parts not stained by the 
deeper dye, and vessels are stored for a time to 
season. 

& © 


Drum Telegrapby. 


system of wireless telegraphy has 

been carried on in the heart of South 

Africa for many centuries before Marconi 

made his famous inventions. ‘The Rev. 

C. A. Rideout, a missionary in that region, 

gives in the Kansas City Star an account of 

this method of communication over long dis- 

tances of sparsely settled country. He was 

working among the Basutos when he discovered 

that the villages had means of conveying 

from one chief to another or transmit- 

ting the intelligence of defeat or victory. Says 
Mr. Rideout: 

‘* A large gourd is hollowed out and thoroughly 
dried. Then kid’s skin, as hard and thin as 
parchment, is stretched across the hollow of the 
gourd. When beaten with a padded drumstick, 
this gives forth a sound which can be distinctly 
heard at a distance of from five to eight miles. 

“*In every village there is a class of men who 
are utilized as scouts. Among these guards 
there are always two or three trained to the 
use of the gourd drum. The code is practically 
an African Morse alphabet, and is beaten on 
the drum in the open air. The sound is carried 
across the valleys and glens to the next village, 
where it is interpreted by another guard. If 
the message is for a distant part, he repeats it 
on his drum, and so it is carried from village 
to village, with very little loss of time, until it 
reaches the person for whom it is intended. 

“‘I was granted the privilege of using the 
gourd telegraph system to send messages to our 
mission workers, and often availed myself of 
it. I don’t know'a single instance where it 
failed to deliver its word properly. 

‘‘During the Boer War we, who were hun- 
dreds of miies from the scene of hostilities, got 
all the news with surprising rapidity, and I have 
known of several instances where tidings came 
by the gourd air-line hours ahead of the mes- 
sage by field-telegraph. 

‘*Who first invented the system nobody knows. 
It has been in use for centuries. There appéars 
to be no difficulty in sending any kind of a 
message, and I have known one to travel nearly 
one thousand miles. ’’ 


® © 


On a Small Scale. 


he Simmons baby had been through 
a siege of chicken-pox, and when 
the minister’s wife met little Annie 
Simmons she naturally inquired how the 
baby was getting on. 
**He’s some better,”’ said Annie, who was a 
shy and non-committail young person of eight. 
‘*Very much better, I hope,’’ said the min- 
ister’s wife, cheerfully. 
**He couldn’t be so very much better,’’ said 
Annie, ‘‘ ’cause he’s too little.’’ 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


Ask your jeweler fora WALTHAM WATCH. He 
will supply it, no matter if he happens to have 
personal prejudices in favor of some other. Insist 
upon having a WALTHAM. There are other 
American watches, and other American watch 
companies, but none of them can make WALTHAM 
WATCHES. The AmericanWaltham Watch Company 
was the first American Company to make watches 
(half a century ago), and the first at the present 
time in the volume and quality of its product. 
WALTHAM WATCHES are all good and durable 
timekeepers—some of them are better suited for one 
class of service, some for another. 

We particularly recommend the movement engraved 
with our trademark “ Riverside,” as combining high 
quality and medium price. 


ALL WALTHAM WATCHES ARE GUARANTEED 
For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


























City boys or country boys 
know that Remington 
stands for safety, accuracy and 
wearing qualities. Whisper 
the words “ Remington rifle” 
to your father. He probably got 
one as a Christmas present him- 
self, and will understand. 
Catalogue Free. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Agency: 315 Broadway, N. Y. 
llion, N. Y. Depot: San Francisco, Cal. 





















A Most Acceptable Holiday Gift 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Entertains the guest, plays for dancing, amuses the family, renders the latest hits 
and the classical selections with rich purity and natural tone beyond belief till you hear it. 
Edison Gold Moulded Records, price 35 cents each, contribute largely to its marvelous 
results by their unapproached perfection. Dealers everywhere will be glad to prove 
this wonderful superiority. If there is no dealer near you, send to us for catalogue. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE, N. J. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. 


Send for sample copy of 1. C.S Language Courses 
the Phonogram taught by y Eden 
Monthly. ry Phonograph. 
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$12.80 


The Wooden Hen 


fa and 200 eggs will start youina 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of 
men and women make good 
money raising chicks for early 
market. Why not you? Write 
for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 











a International 
| | Dentitrice A 








One-Third 
a 
Century 


Standard 
of the 














World. 
A delicious beautitier, 
preserver and cleanser 
of the teeth; makes the 
breath sweet and the gums 


less tender. 
The metal box is a handy package for 
toilet table and trave Ning ; no powder to litter, 
io liquid to spill or stain. 
25 cents, at all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG @ CO., Props., Chicago U.S. A. 
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HY not select a 

New Companion 
Sewing Machine, la- 
test Automatic Lift, 
with full set of attach- 
ments? We ship di- 
rect fromthe factory to 
the home at a large sa- 
ving to the purchaser. 











IF you would know all about 
our plan, send for a descriptive 
booklet. Price of the Auto- 
matic Lift, with attachments, 
accessories, twin spool holder, 
handsome quartered oak wood- 
work, swell front, seven draw- 
ers,.only $21.75, delivered free 
at any railroad freight office 
east of Colorado. In Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or at any freight 
office west of these four states, 
we will deliver the machine 


free for $3.00 extra. :: oon 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Alero Battle was fought during 
the last days of November for the 

possession of Port Arthur, but without 

decisive result up to the time when 
this record closes. The objective point was 
203 Métre Hill, an advance work on the western 
eurve of the main line of the fortifications. 
The Japanese made repeated assaults and suf- 


fered heavy losses. e 


—— Reply to Secretary Hay’s water 


invitation to a second peace confer- 

ence at The Hague accepts the invita- 

tion in principle, but on the ground | P 

that the present moment is not opportune, 

withholds a formal aveeptance until the war in 

the far East isatanend. Most of the European | ¥ 

powers have answered the invitation favorably, 

but have left the date of the conference open 

for future consideration. ‘The reply of Russia 

makes it practically certain that the conference 
will be postponed until the close of the war. 


& 


_ Next Congress, according to 
complete but unofficial returns, will 

have in the House of Representatives 

only 134 Democrats in a total of 3386 
members. This gives the Republicans a ma- 
jority of 118. All but 26 of the Democratic 
members are from the Southern States. Three 
states, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, send 
solid Democratic delegations. Ten states, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia, have solid Republican 
delegations. * 


gp American Colleges are 
affected by a decision of the Supreme 

Court of the United States in the famous 

Fayerweather will case, which has been 
the subject of litigation for 14 years. The 
question immediately involved was the legality 
of the act of the executors of the will of Daniel 
B. Fayerweather of New York in dividing 
among the 20 colleges designated in the will the 
residue of his estate. This action was contested 
by the heirs at law, but was sustained by the 
New York Court of Appeals. The United 
States Circuit Court upheld the contention of 
the heirs, but its action was reversed by the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals. The heirs appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court, but that 
tribunal has decided against them. 


& 


ixteen Arbitration Treaties in 
all had been signed up to November 
26th, all of them practically identical 
in text with the treaty between Great 
Britain and France, which was the first of 
the series. Twelve of the treaties are between 
European powers, and four between European 
powers and the United States. It is announced 
that the United States has invited all govern- 
ments signatory to The Hague conference to 
enter into arbitration treaties with the United 
States. se 
he North Sea Incident.— The 
agreement between Great Britain 
and Russia, providing for the appoint- 
ment of an international commission of 
inquiry into the firing upon English fishing- 
boats by Russian war-ships in the North Sea on 
the night of October 2ist, was signed November 
25th. The commission, according to Article 2 
of the agreement, is to inquire ‘‘as to the degree 
of blame attaching to subjects of the two high 
contracting parties, or to subjects of other coun- 
tries in the event of their responsibility being 
established by the inquiry.’’ The clause, ‘‘to 
subjects of other countries,’’ was inserted at the 
instance of Russia and in deference to the 
Russian theory that Japanese torpedo - boats 
were in the vicinity. 


he Russian Baltic Fleet.—The 
first division of the Russian Baltic 
fleet, under the personal command of 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky, took the course 
down the west coast of Africa and round the 
Cape of Good Hope. The second division, 
commanded by Admiral Félkersahm, sailed 
through the Mediterranean, passed through the 
Suez Canal, and left Suez for the far East 
November 27th. The two divisions are expected 
to meet at some appointed rendezvous, and to 
proceed together. A supplementary squadron, 
which left the Baltic several weeks later than 
the first, passed through the North Sea Novem- 
ber 26th. e 


ecent Deaths.—Mme. Francesca 


i¥e Romana Janauschek, the famous 
+ actress, died November 29th, aged 74. 

oo’ -~—— Rear-Admiral John R. Bartlett, 
U.S. N., retired, who took part in the capture 
of New Orleans and the attack on Vicksburg 
in the Civil War, and was president of the 
auxiliary naval board in the war with Spain, 
died November 22d, aged 61.——Albert Edward 
Philip Henry Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, 
British under-secretary of state for India, died 
November 29th, aged 37. 















A paper devoted 1 

on trial 10 week: x fe de md 

large illustrate albums, with 100 

foreign sent free, cash 8: 

cover, cloth back . . 25¢c. 
50c. 





| Approvals,50%. Mekeel Stamp Co., Wellston Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 
T G000 INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Tens 8, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons “— every purchase. 














ton address Mr. Yd, care ot TELLS 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, HOW 
P.O. Box 289, 81-88 Vesey St., New York. TO 
MAKE 
WATER MOTOR. CHRISTMAS GIFT. TOYS. 


Steam Photo Cameras. Microscopes, Tele- 
phs, Telephones. Magic Lanterns. Aiolian Harps, 
ts, Kites, —_ Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, 
d Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 


What more delightful and use- 
ful present than the Warner noing fol 
Water Motor, the new American lescription 
invention? A practical hydraulic sent free. 

motor, which attaches to Correspond- 
faucet, smooth or threaded. th 7 nf tno _—— 


BATES & CO., Dept. 107, BOSTON, ‘MASS. 


MUSHROOMS PAY. 


Demand quermons. One woman paid off what 
she win her cellar. Space 3x3 need 8 all required 
in cellar, shed, shelves or boxes. Make more during 
moments than skilled mechanic, growing 0 our Paece 
,” ** The wh at grows.” Practically no ini- 
tial expenses. rite for free booklet and particulars. 


U. S. MUSHROOM CO., Dept. R, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RECEIVED A_ GRAND PRIZE 
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Tell Him That You ‘Want One 


For Christmas. 


You Know who your Santa Claus is, and he'll admire your good 
taste if you ask him for a Waterman Ideal. But you are a Santa 
Claus yourself, and your teacher or your parents (both of them) will 
be delighted if you give them each such a convenient, faithful, 
cleanly, beautiful present. Don’t fail to get a genuine Waterman 
Ideal. None other is entirely satisfactory. Prices from $2.50 up. 


All dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Co.,173 Broadway, New York. 


8 School St., Boston. 160 State St., Chicago. 138 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
12 Golden Lane, London. 107 St. James St., Montreal. 


Send for Catalogue of Special Christmas Styles and Mountings. 


w an 
Tackle, Rabbit oul Bird Traps. and many others, ol 











SWIITS 
Calendar 


for 1905, Size 12x35 inches 


The handsomest 
souvenir of the New Year 
Superbly lithographed 
in ten colors and 
gold 


Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents in 
stamps or money, or 10 Wool 
Soap wrappers, or a cap from 
jar of Swift’s Beef Extract. 


Address 
Swift & Company 


Department M, Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, III. 


Wool Soap 


for safely and thoroughly 
washing fine fabrics, as well as 
daily use in toilet and bath, 
we commend Wool Soap. It 
floats, is white and pure. 





Crown Princess Toilet Soap, 
the acme of scented soap ex- 
cellence. 





Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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ow Clara Doner 
Doubled Her Salary 


A Story of Business Success 
Full of Inspiration 
for Others. 


Limerick, N. Y. (Special Correspondence)— 
Miss Clara E. Doner, who is here on a visit to 
her ents, is receiving the congratulations of 
her friends on her success in business life. She 
is now head bookkeeper in a business house in 

hester, N. Y., and the story how she rose to 
her present position, and how she qualified her- 
self for it, is one that is full of encouragement to 
others. In the course of a conversation with 
your correspondent, Miss Doner said : 














“T left my home in Limerick because it was 
necessary that I should earn my own living, and, 
as you know, there is absolutely no way to do 
that in this small place. I first succeeded in 

etting a position as saleswoman in a city store 

ut the most I could earn was $6 a week. I 
decided to study and prepare myself for a better 
position, and after reading an advertisement 
of the mmercial Correspondence Schools of 
Rochester, N. Y., I answered it. I received a 
copy of their booklet, ‘How to Become an Expert 
Bookkeeper,’ and an offer to teach me bookkeep- 
ing free and their assurance that they would use 
their endeavor to place me in a position when I 
was qualified to keep a set of books. Every 

romise they made me was carried out to the 
etter. I owe my present pola entirely to 
the school, and I never shall be able to repay the 
Commercial Correspondence Schools what they 
have done for me. When I dccided to take a 
course in bookkeeping, I knewabsolutely nothin 
about that subject, yet by the time I had finishec 
my eighteenth lesson, Prof. Robert J. Shoemaker, 
the Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Schools, tea for me my present position as 
head bookkeeper witha large manufacturing con- 
cern at exactly double the poe! I was formerly 
earning. The knowledge I received through the 
course has given me every confidence in myself, 
and in my ability to keep any set of books. In 
fact, I cannot say too much in favor of the most 
thorough, practical = 7 simple course of 
instruction aa ~ ed he yo 
ing course as corres lence e 
Commercial Corres ence Schools. I Could 
not have learned what I did in a business college 
in six months. Besides, if I had taken a business 
college course, it would not only have cost me 
$60, but I should have had to give up ad | 
emplo: t in order to attend school. As it 
was, I was-able to study in the evenings and 
earn my living during the day, and I did not pay 
one cent for the instruction until I was placed in 
my present position. I have said all this for the 
Commercial Correspondence Schools out of pure 
gratitude for what that institution has done for 
me, and entirely without solicitation on their 
_ lam going to tell others what the schools 

ve done for me, and I shall be glad to answer 
the letters of any one who may be interested in 
taking the course I did. They will never regret 
doing so. Ihave just induced a friend _of mine 
to take the bookkeeping course, and I expect 
her to succeed just as I have done.” 

Miss Doner started on the road to success 
after reading the Commercial Correspondence 
Schools’ free book, ‘“‘How to Become an Expert 
Bookkeeper.” A limited number of these books 
will be sent absolutely free to ambitious persons 
who sincerely desire to better their position 

add to their income. Send your name and 
address on a postal card to-day to the Commer- 
cial Correspondence Schools, 277 B, Commercial 
Bidg., Rochester, N. Y., and receive the book by 
return mail. It tells you how you can learn book- 
keeping and pay your tuition after a position 
has been secured for you. If you are without 
employment, or if you are engaged in uncon- 
genial or unremunerative —_ oyment, you 
should send fora copy of this book. Miss Doner 











studied less than two months, yet in that short 
time qualified herself for a responsible position 
and doubled her income. Any ambitious young 
man or woman can do as well as she did. 








. 
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sent free to any address, tells how to take care of and 
preserve the teeth. 
C. 8S. DENTS CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mish, 
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ittle Points that “count.—A cor- 


respondent of the Sheffield Daily | 


Telegraph, writing from Johannesburg, 
gives an interesting explanation of why 


the American adz-eyed carpenter’s hammer has 
supplanted hammers of Sheffield make in the 


South African market. The American hammer, 
he says, has an enormous sale, and the chief 


reason is because of its steel collar standing out 


from the hammer-head. In the Transvaal, 


owing to the dryness of the climate, wood | 
shafts shrink rapidly, and hammer-heads are | 
soon loosened. The projecting collar of the | 
American hammer gives a longer wedging space, | 
and this simple advantage has enabled it to dis- 


tance all competitors. ® 


oconut-Oil Gas.—The Oriental | 

coals not being well suited for the 

production of large quantities of illumi- 
nating gas, and gasoline not being readily 
obtainable, the government laboratories in the 
Philippines have adopted a method of preparing 
gas from coconut-oil. The oil is slowly poured 


into red-hot cast-iron retorts, and a gas of a 


high quality is given off, with the production | 


of very little tar. ° 


cience the Leader.—Prof. Simon 


Newcomb, in his opening address 
before the International Congress of Arts 
and Science at St. Louis, dwelt upon 


the debt of the world to the original scientific 


investigators, who are not actuated by the love 


of gain and have no utilitarian ends in view. 
While giving all due honor to the great inventors, 


he said, let us remember that the first place is 
that of the great investigators who have opened 
the way. They are the primary agents in the 


movement which has elevated man to the mas- 
terful position which he now occupies. 
® 
lowers in Place of Grain.—In 


Lincolnshire, England, where severe 


agricultural depression has lately pre- 
vailed, some of the farmers have found 


a new and profitable use for their soil in raising 
Broad fields formerly covered with 
grain now bear acres upon acres of beautiful 
flowers. The display extends in some places as 
far as the eye can reach. Other farmers have 


flowers. 


recently devoted their fields to the cultivation 
of strawberries with great success. Celery and 


carrots are also now grown in Lincolnshire to 
an extent never before thought of. A writer 
in Science asks if this may not afford a valu- 
able hint for New England farmers who cannot 


compete with the vast grain-fields of the West. 
& 


rout that are not Trout.— Dr. | 


‘e Theodore Gill of the Smithsonian 


Institution, in calling attention to the 


misnaming of our native fish by early 


settlers, instances among others the trout. The 
Pilgrims, finding in New England streams a 


fish that reminded them 
of the trout of England, 
gave it the same name, 
although Izaak Walton 
would have told them 





that it was not a trout but a char. In Maine 
landlocked salmon, and in certain lakes another 


salmonid fish, were also called trout. In the 
South the name trout was given to" black bass. 
In California a peculiar fish was named trout, 
apparently for no other reason than its possession 
of spots. The Gila River trout is not a trout 
at all. ° 


ete Lamp-Lighting.—The 
property of selenium to vary its 


electric resistance in accordance with the | 


intensity of the light falling upon it has 
led to the invention of an apparatus for the 
automatic lighting and extinguishing of lamps. 
A selenium cell is so arranged in a circuit that 
it actuates a switch in one direction when day- 
light falls upon it, and in the opposite direction 
when darkness ensues. Thus an electric lamp, 
or a gas-lamp provided with a small igniting 


flame, may be caused to light itself on the ap- | 


proach of night and to turn itself out at day- 

break. A similar arrangement may be used for 

the automatic turning off of the stop-cock when 
a gaslight is accidentally extinguished. 

* 

adium and the Air. — Messrs. 

Elster and Geitel, well known for 

their studies of radio-activity, suggest 

that the electric conductivity of the at- 

mosphere is largely if not entirely due to radio- 


active emanations from the earth’s crust. In | 


support of this idea they mention the fact that 
in closed cellars and deep holes and wells the 
conductivity of the air is sometimes 50 times as 
great as that of normal air. Another suggestive 
fact is that on days of low barometer, when 


the smaller pressure of the atmosphere favors | 


the escape of emanations from fissures in the 


ground, the conductivity of the air increases. | 


It is thought that the startling electric phe- 
nomena occurring over an active voleano may be 
due to a radio-active emanation accompanying 
the escape of the volcanic gases and vapors. 
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| AS TO COLDS. 
Feed a cold—yes, but 
feed it with Scott’s Emul- 
sion. Feeding acold in this 
way kills it. You cannot 
afford to have a cough or 
cold at this season or any 
| other. Scott’s Emulsion 
will drive it out quickly 
and keep it out. Weak 
lungs are strengthened 
and all wasting diseases 
are checked by Scott’s 
Emulsion. It’s a great 
flesh-producer. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Che Original 


= Swiss 
se, MILK 
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Santa Claus’ Best Gift 
and one that delights everybody. 
IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS. 
WHOLESOME 
as Bread and Butter. 


THE ORIGINAL—Other Brands are Imilations. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., /mporters, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 








For men, women, boys, girls 
and little children. For 
long distance, figure ska- 
ting,rink skating,any skating 
anywhere. Mi Skates 


that “stand the racket”; 
they are warranted. 


More than sixty different at- 
tachments and styles of finish. 


If your dealer hasn’t them 
we have; send to us. dress 
Dept. A for Complete Catalogue. 

The Samuel Winslow 
Skate Mig. Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Also manufacturers f 
a ha Roller v ‘ 
kates. 


Ice Skates _- 
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Should be in every home. It 
makes a delightful restorative beverage at 
a moment’s notice. A very invigorating and 
healthful table drink for all, more wholesome than tea, 
coffee or cocoa. An ideal nutrient for the infant, growing 
child and the aged. Delicious, refreshing and nutritious 
as a light luncheon for every member of the family. 


dairies, with the extract of the cereals carefully 
selected and malted by our special process, 
Elaborate precautions insure purity, excellence 
and uniformity of the product. 


































Pure, rich milk from our own inspected 


Also in Lunch Tablet form, with chocolate 


flavor. A delightful confection for children, 


far superior to candy. It upbuilds the 
body and satisfies the natural craving. 
A palatable, quick lunch for busy pro- 
fessional and business men. 
At all druggists. 
Sample mailed free upon request. Our 
Booklet gives many valuable rec- 
ipes, and is also sent free, if 
mentioned. 
Ask for HORLICK’ 8S; 
others are imitations. 
HORLICK’S FOOD CO., 
. Racine, -, U.B.A. 
London, Eng. 
Montreal, Can. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekiy issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver seut through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. ‘Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Loston, Mass. 





ABDOMINAL EXERCISES. 


GOOD many persons who lead fairly 
sensible lives as regards health 
conditions, who eat moderately, 
sleep in well-ventilated rooms, and 
take sufficient exercise in the open 
air, strangely neglect one of the 
most important set of muscles in 
the entire body, namely, the ab- 
dominal. ° 

It needs but a thought to appre- 
ciate how important these muscles 
are. In the abdomen we have all 
the digestive organs, among them 

the solid and heavy liver, and to keep them in 
place there is nothing but the anterior muscular 
wall, except the so-called ligaments, which are 
only folds of the peritoneum, too weak to hold a 
heavy weight for a long period without stretching. 
There is a good deal of resistant fibrous tissue in 
this wall, it is true, but that is a lifeiess sort of a 
support, and lacks the vital resistance of muscle. 
When these lack tone there is more or less sag- 
ging of all the contained organs, their blood-vessels 
and nerves are stretched or displaced and their 
functions disturbed. The entire circulation within 
the abdomen is affected, and venous congestion— 
what the doctors at German spas call “abdominal 
venosity”—ensues. 

At these watering-places the condition is treated 
by dieting and the use of the waters internally 
and externally. These measures give relief fora 
time,—but only for a time,—and when the season 
opens at the spa the following year, the man with 
the weak abdominal muscles is back for his annual 
“cure.” Far better is it to strengthen the ab- 
dominal muscles, and so not only banish the 
trouble for a time, but keep it from returning. 

Walking does little, at least not enough, for 
these muscles, and it is often advisable for those 
engaged in sedentary pursuits to take special 
abdominal exercises. These are of various kinds, 
but one simple exercise will answer all the require- 
ments. It is best taken in the morning before the 
bath. With all the clothing removed to the waist, 
and with nothing tight about the waist, lie on the 
back on the floor with the feet under the rung of a 
heavy chair or the opened lower drawer of a 
bureau. Then with the arms folded on the chest 
rise slowly to a sitting posture, keeping the back 
perfectly straight; then gradually sink back again 
to the supine posture. Take a deep breath, and 
repeat. This may be done five times at first, the 
number being gradually increased. When it can 
be done without undue effort, the exercise may be 
taken with the hands clasped under the back of 
the head, and finally, with the arms extended 
above the head. 
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A STAMPEDE OF CAVALRY. 


stampede among cavalry horses is always a 

troublesome thing, and may easily become a 
terrible one. The recent stampede of one thou- 
sand horses near Southampton, England, was 
singularly exciting, and had serious results. Sev- 
eral soldiers were dangerously trampled, and two 
hussar regiments were rendered unfit to partici- 
pate in the Essex manceuvers, and had to be sent 
back to Aldershot, where, too, a whole train-load 
of wounded horses was despatched for surgical 
treatment. 

The stampede began at two in the morning. A 
horse, plunging about in the horse lines, was 
thrown and broke its leg, and an officer shot it 
where it lay. The sudden flash and report so 
terrified the neighboring animals that they broke 
loose, pulled up the pegs to which they were 
tethered, and stampeded more and more of the 
other horses as the sound of their thundering 
hoofs and excited neighings rang through the 
camp. Straight through the tents of the sleeping 
troopers they charged, overthrowing and tram- 
pling everything before them, while the iron-shod 
picket-pegs, swinging free at the end of their 
loose ropes as they ran, cruelly wounded many, 
and goaded the horde to madness. 

From Baddesley Common, where the camp was, 
they dashed away in droves of fifties and hundreds 
in all directions. One great squadron galloped 
wildly through the streets of Southampton, and 
brought the sleeping citizens half-clad to their 
doors and windows. Through the ancient Bargate 
the horses dashed. Many were crushed against 
the masonry of the narrow passage; others met 
death by crashing into trolley-poles, against walls, 
or into a trench where the road was under repair. 
But the greater number kept on unhurt till they 
reached the harbor, and, never halting in their 
terror, plunged straight into its waters. Many 











were drowned ; many others were rescued by men 
who put out in boats and rounded them up as they 


| swam, driving them ashore as soon as other men 
| had broken down the steep landing-stages enough 
to permit them to scramble up. 


The next day search-parties of troopers went 
horse-hunting over aradius of twenty miles. They 
brought in their mounts from field, farm and 
forest by ones and twos and dozens—limping, 
weary, sorely battered beasts. Many could not 
be brought in; they were found dead or hopelessly 
hurt by the roadside. 

Some five years ago an American cavalry camp 
near San Antonio, Texas, met with an experience 
similar to this, although less disastrous. More 
than eight hundred horses, led by a beautiful, 
wild dun mare, broke from their corral at Fort 
Sam Houston. Part were trained mounts, part 
unbroken cow-ponies. As they dashed across the 
parade-ground a bugle-call rang out from the 
officers’ quarters, and the trained chargers slack- 
ened their pace immediately. Again the bugle 
sounded ; the wild mare and a third of her followers 


kept on; the other two-thirds turned squarely at. 


right angles. The bugle sounded once more— 
“Columns right!” and they turned still again at 
right angles, and galloped back in the direction 
whence they had come. At another call the gallop 
slackened, and fell toa trot. A last time it rang 
out: “Halt!” and the riderless squadron, panting 
and trembling yet, but obedient to the summons 
they knew, halted and stood still. 

As for the wild horses that kept on through the 
city of San Antonio, they killed no one, for a 
wonder, but the property loss was great, and the 
trail of the stampede was as plain as the path of a 
cyclone. 
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TO FILL UP HER TIME. 


he family who had lived for ten years in the 

small house owned by old lady Crocker had 
moved away. She asked her agent to secure some 
quiet and desirable tenants for the property as 
soon as possible. 


The agent advertised, and within a few days 
had a call from a man who asked numerous ques- 
tions about the house. 

“There are seven good-sized rooms,” said the 
agent, “and an excellent cellar. How many are 
there in your family?” 

“My wife and myself and twelve children,” said 
the man. 


“Ah!” said the agent. “I’m afraid that would 


are do, as Mrs. Crocker is old and something 
of an invalid, and lives next door. She is not par- 
ticularly fond of children.” 


“Well,” and the man looked indignant, “I 
shouldn’t think she’d mind; there are only five 
little ones.” 

But the agent shook his head. 

“It’s all right, anyway,” said the man, with a 
quick change of base. “I don’t believe there’s 
land enou around that house, and it’s too near 
the city. hat I really want is a place farther 
out, with an acre or so. of ground, and a barn, and 
a chance to keep a cow and chickens, and room to 
gow some vegetables, so my wife will have some- 
thing to take up her spare time.” 
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CULINARY MADNESS. 
aked beans have always been a mystery to 
those not born in the happy regions where 
they are a weekly occurrence. One English 


housekeeper, who tried to provide them for her | 


American guests, triumphantly served them hard 
and partially raw. Another burned them to a 
crisp in a quick oven. Only the true New Eng- 
lander knows the spell by which they are conjured 
forth, after long baking, brown and mealy. Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine reports this conversation as 
having taken place between two Southerners, one 
of whom had recently returned from a trip through 
the Northern States. Said he to his friend: 


“You know those little white round beans?” 

“Yes. The kind we feed to our horses?” 

“The very same. Well, do you know, sir, that 
in Boston the enlightened citizens take those little 
white round beans 1 them for three or four 
hours, mix them with molasses and I know not 
what other ingredients, bake them, and then— 
wane you suppose they do with the beans?” 

“They —" 


“They eat them, sir!” interrupted the first 
eepeny. impressively. “Bless me, sir, they 
eat ’em!” 
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THE PATHS OF PEACE. 


t was toward nightfall on the third day after 

Mr. Hogan’s departure for Boston that he re- 
turned to his family in Chetwick, with a bandage 
round his head which covered one eye, and with 
his left arm in a sling. 


Mrs. Hogan looked at him in silence for some 
moments. 

“Well,” she said at last, in a tone of great chilli- 
ness, “‘you’re a fine-looking man to comin 
home from a visit to your uncle that’s a priest!” 

“It was the great crowd did it,” said Mr. Hogan, 
meekly. ‘We were all striving to get into the 
building at the one time, and there was one man 
fell aga nst me when I was holding my arm out 
to make room for uncle, he being undersized, and 
that broke a bone, or at anny rate sprung it out o’ 
place. 

“And two minutes after, when uncle was trying 
to get me out of it, there was a man pushed us 
both flat, and then he and another one walked on 
me head.” 

“And what was all this great crowd?” asked 
Mrs. Hogan, suspiciously. 

“It was the P’ace Congress,” said Mr. Hogan, 
calmly. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A NAME. 


wo men who happened to be journeying across 

a Western state in the same railway -train 
became so well acquainted with each other that 
when they neared the station where one of them 
was to get off, they expressed their mutual pleasure 
at having met, and exchanged business cards. 


One of the cards bore this inscription: “Geoffrey 
D’ Arneille, Attorney at Law, Williamville, 0.” 

“Williamville?” said the other man. “Why, I 
lived in that town when I was a boy!” 

“Well, that is a coincidence. I was born there, 
and have lived there all my life.” 

“IT used to play with a boy named Jeff Darnell. 
> you know him.” 

“Why—er—I ought to know him,” said the other, 
looking somewhat confused. ‘That was my name, 
Sorr can't talk to you longer. This is my des- 
tination. Good-by!” 


The best preparation for the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








Your NAME on 20 Fashionable VISITING CARDS 10c. 
gt’s Outfit FREE. ADAMS & BRO., West Haven, Ct. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 

=” can fly it. Tandems delight 

both young and old. 

Special Introducto Size 
iy snatl, l0c., 3 p44 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 

Machine Co., 

Tremont, Ohio. 










Zimmerman F) 
Arch 8t., 














WRITES BLACK 
COPIES PURPLE 


Takes the place of pen and ink 
e 2 
Dixon's 


Eterno 


Pencil : 


For business or ordinary use. Sold by stationers, 
with or without nickeled point p’ 

Dixon's Pencil Guide, ind: d by v cor- 
rectly indicates the right pencil for your use. Sent free. 


Dept. AD JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. , Jersey City,5.J. 














Most skaters 
share in this 
opinion, whether 
expert or not. A 
trial is convincing. 
Buy them for 


Christmas 
Gifts. 


Catalogue Free. A postal request brings it to you. 
Our skates are sold everywhere. If your 
dealer has not the style you want, 
we will sell direct. 
BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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$4 17,000,000 
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Policy Contracts 
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An amount greater than 
the combined capital and 
net profits of all the Banks 
clearing through the New York 

Clearing House. 


The Mutual Life 


Will provide you with an 
Income and an Estate. 


If you are in good health, THE MUTUAL 
LIFE will make this contract with you: Att 
end of fifteen years it will pay you $1,000, and 
$1,000 each and every year thereafter until you 
have received $15,000. At the end of that time 
THE MUTUAL will also pay you $10,000 cash, 












Make Inquiry To-Day, viz.: 


THE Mutual Lire INSURANCE Co. 
or New York. 
Richard A. McCurdy, Pres., New York City. 
Gentlemen. 1 should be glad to receive 
information, without in any way committ.n) 
myself, regarding cost of the Mutual’s Select 
Benefit Policy. 
My occupation is.. 























Make this 
a, Silver Christmas. 


Select silver for the 
Christmas. If produ 


fts that you will bestow this year. 
by a well known maker it is a worthy present, appropriate 


Make it a Silver 


for any member of the family, cherished above all else by the housewife, and 


treasured as a life long possession. 


If you would make the joy of the occasion 


lasting, and have the usefulness of the gift endure far into the coming years, select 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


pe Plate that Wears.’’ It is sold by leading 


nown in our grandparents’ time 
ance of the best 


Per ens everywhere. 
as it is to-day—the standard in silver 


plate. To the recipient, the trade mark 128478 RS BROS.” carries assur- 
at can be procured, and such a gift is 


associated with the giver. 


ever pleasantly 


For the housewife there are spoons, knives, forks, fancy serving pieces, or 


complete chests. For the husband 
For the children, individual sets. 

illustrated catalogue “ Z-99"’ will 
bring it. 


See that articles you purchase 


or father, a carving set is appropriate. 
In making selections our handsomel 

greatly help you. A postal card will 
ar the complete ** ROGERS 


BROS." trade mark. Imitations are always cheaper but lack the remarkable 


qualities of the genuine. 
Made ouly by the 
successors to Rogers Bros. 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA ©O., 
Meriden, Conn. 
a — Silver Gon 
Successor. 
Also 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


— HAMILTON, 
CANADA 








Trade Mark on 
Tea Sets, 
Candelabra, 
Trays, etc., 


MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 




















DECEMBER 15, 1904 | THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Thousand ~“ 
Dollars in Cash 


will be divided equally among all subscribers who secure 
three new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion between 
October 20, 1904, and July 1, 1905. This unusual offer is made in 
addition to the offers of Merchandise Payments and the Persever- 
ance Rewards offered in the October 20th issue of The Companion. 
A subscriber will be allowed as many shares in the divisions of 
the ten thousand dollars as he may send us lists of three new 
subscriptions. We make this special offer of Ten Thousand 
Dollars to encourage many of our subscribers to secure at 
least three new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. If, 
after having secured three, you should obtain two more new 
subscriptions, you will have earned on these five names not only 
five Merchandise Payments to be selected from pages 502 to 534 of 
the October 2oth issue, but you will be entitled to a choice of any one 
of the valuable Perseverance Rewards offered on pages 498 and 499, 
and in addition will share in the above division of ten thousand dollars. 


Our Gold=Filled Watches. 








(ays beautiful Watches are stem-winding, and have durable gold-filled Hunting Cases. 
The movements are of American make, seven Jewels ; Nickel Damaskeened ; Cut Expansion 

Balance; Safety Pinion ; Screw Bankings; Straight Line Lever Escapement; hardened and 
tempered Breguet Hair-spring; Quick Train; exposed Winding Wheels; Dust Band; enameled Dial 
with depressed Second-hand. Value $9.00. When ordering state choice of plain or fancy case. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ size. Postage and registration 15 cents extra. If a Companion subscriber secures 
only five new subscriptions he will earn five valuable premiums, and as a reward for persevering we 
will give him one of these splendid Watches. He will also share in the $10,000 cash offer. 








ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE. Remember that your success in WE CAN HELP YOU. Send us the names and addresses of several 
securing new subscriptions will lie in yourenergy and perseverance. good families who do not take The Companion, and we will mail to each 
You must not be discouraged. You may make a dozen applications and specimen copies of The Youth’s Companion. We will also send you, 
fail in allof them. But you must persevere. This, with what experi- Free, a Canvasser’s Outfit. Experience proves that those receiving 
ence will teach you as to the best way in which to approach people, will sample copies of The Companion become interested in the paper, so that 
insure you success. Refer to the October 20th issue of The Companion. when you call later to obtain their subscription you will be kindly received. 


To be entitled to Perseverance Rewards of Shares in the $10,000, no part of the subscription 
price can be paid by the worker. The full price, $1.75, must be paid by the one subscribing. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| IS TO THE TENDER SKIN 
| PRESERVING, REFRESHING, | 
| CLEANSING. 
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